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Cutting the Cost of Cupola Charging 


What the Modern Foundry Co. Has Accom- 
plished with an Electric Elevating Plat- 
form Truck Equipped with a Beam Scale 


foundry have heretofore received almost ex- 

clusive attention, while the question of the 
saving to be effected on the outside has been given 
comparatively scant consideration. The Modern 
Foundry Co., Oakley, Cincinnati, has lately made 
some experiments with a view to reducing its yard 
expense. One of these is the employment of an elec- 
tric elevating platform truck built by the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Buffalo, and redesigned by its 
Cincinnati sales engineer, C. E. Ogden, who added 
a scale attachment. 

A sufficient number of platforms are provided 
and in charging the cupolas the operator of the truck 
picks up an empty one, conveying it to the scrap or 
pig-iron pile, where the requisite amount of mate- 
rial is loaded. With a beam scale on the truck it is 
oly necessary for the operator to set the scale for 
the desired amount of metal, and as soon as this is 
leaded on the platform it is conveyed to an elevator 
that carries it to the cupola platform. A Stuebing 
hand-lift truck is used on the charging platform for 


S a general rule operating costs inside a 


The Use of 
% to 43 Lb 


removing the load from the elevator and conveying 
it to the charging doors of the cupola. This ar 


rangement does away with the necessity for the 
electric truck to remain on the elevator to remove 


the load at the top. 

The labor saving effected in the yard is esti 
mated around 50 per cent over the former method 
of handling pig iron and scrap. The foundry com 
pany also states that a great advantage of the sys 
tem is that the proper proportion of pig iron and 
scrap is obtained without the usual delays in weigh- 
ing the material. A small electric light is provided 
to assist the operator in making a correct reading of 
the truck load on the scale beam when the truck is 
used at night. The necessary current is supplied 
from the storage batteries that operate the truck 


The batteries are charged at night or at any other 


time when the truck is not in use. 

The truck is the four-wheel type with a wheel 
base of only 51 in., so that it can be turned in a very 
small amount of space. The lifting mechanism is 
operated by an individual motor. The truck has a 


‘an Elevating Platform Storage Battery Industrial Truck Equipped with a Scale Beam Capable of Reading fron 
Is Claimed to Have Effected a Material os in the Cost of Cupola Charging at the Plant of the Modern 
Foundry Co. 
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capacity of 2000 lb. and can be operated at a speed 
of from 7 to 8 miles per hr. The scale is capable 
of weighing from 4% to 4200 lb. The truck has also 
been found convenient in handling castings and 
conveying them to different parts of the foundry 
where wanted. 


LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


Secretary Wilson Does Not Believe That It Will 
Be Necessary 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—The possibility of labor 
conscription to render more effective the prosecution 
of the war, the policy of the Government in the treat- 
ment of disputes during the war, and the attitude which 
employers and employees should assume toward each 
other with a view to minimizing all forms of labor 
listurbance, are the leading topics discussed in the 
annual report of Secretary of Labor Wilson, which 
has just been made public here. The Secretary defends 
the right of wage earners to organize and deprecates 
the efforts of employers to prevent such organization, 
declaring that if workers were not prevented from 


initing, labor disturbances could be better controlled 
through the pacifying influence of conservative and 
responsible leader 
Mediation Under War Conditions 

‘The number of labor disputes calling for Gover 
nent mediation increased suddenly and enormously with 
the beginning of the war,” says the Secretary. “A 
majority of the employers and employees involved in 
industrial controversies evinced a keen desire to secure 
the good offices of th Department of Labor through 
ts conciliators and to take advantage of the machinery 
‘reated under that section of the organic law of the 


department the purpose of which in this field of its 
activities has been the fostering of industrial peace 
on a basis of industrial justice. During the four years 
the Division of Conciliation has been in existence, the 
foundation has been laid to aid materially in the quick 
adjustment of such disputes. It had been demonstrated 
that the intervention of an impartial third party in the 
person of a conciliator approved by the department 
invariably has expedited the settlement of a dispute 
which had culminated in a strike or a lockout. In a 
large number of instances, the conciliators have been 
able not only to bring about agreement in cases of 
existing differences—often arising from misunderstand- 
ings—but to avert the threatened strike altogether. 

The magnitude of the conciliation work from the be- 
ginning of the war to the date of this report is shown 
by the fact that, since war was declared on April 6, 
1917, the Department of Labor had assigned “commis- 
sioners of conciliation in 521 new cases made up of 281 
strikes, 212 disputes that threatened a suspension of 
work, and 28 lockouts. It has been successful in sat 
isfactorily adjusting 323 of these; has been unable to 
adjust 43; has 104 cases pending, a comparatively small 
number of which have reached the strike stage; and in 
21 cases its commissioners found on their arrival that 
the matters in dispute had been settled or that the plant 
was in operation and the former employees had secured 
work elsewhere. The number of employees directly 
affected in the labor disputes settled by the depart- 
ment’s conciliators or pending and in process of adjust- 
ment since the declaration of war—April 6, to Oct. 25, 
1917—total 572,029, while approximately 380,954 were 
affected indirectly. 


Organization of Labor 


With the coming on of the war, traditional cleavages 
between employers and wage earners were accentuated. 
Rights of wage earners to organize, which some em- 
ployers have conceded, others have opposed, although 
Secretary Wilson declares that this opposition has 
subsided as war conditions have developed. 

“The explanation of those who oppose labor organ- 
ization,” the report continues, “is to the effect that if 
labor organization were permitted in their establish- 


ments, excessive and unreasonable dema 
low. To this it is replied that if worker 
vented from organizing abuses of orga 
be better controlled.” 


Conscription Not Necessary 


Concerning conscription of labor, the § 
“Should industrial conscription become 1 
in order effectively to prosecute the war 
likely to be considered one-sided would bé 
would seem—that is, if workers were to 
for industrial purposes—that the working 
to which they were assigned ought to be 
so as to make such workers not coerced 
employers but employees of the Governm« 

“There is, however, no reason for ap) 
necessity for any kind of labor conscriptio: 
settle or prevent disputes between employ: 
employees which may interfere with a vigor 
tion of the war. In every case in which 
representatives of disputing employers a1 
negotiate considerately with responsible repr 
of conservative labor organizations which rep: their 
disputing employees in the spirit in whic} 
negotiate with business competitors, labor di 
settled speedily, effectively, and without fri 
the mediation service of the Department of 
simple and fair systems of collective bar 
tween the Government, labor organizatior 
ness organizations, all labor disputes prejud 
effective prosecution of the war can be pro 
nated from war problems. Not only can 
but it can be done to the satisfaction of a 
and in harmony with every patriotic purp« 

“Our greatest need is the spirit of self-sac1 
the common good—a sacrifice of our pride, sacri! 
our prejudices, sacrifice of our suspicions against 
other, sacrifice of our material comforts, sacrifice: 
lives, if need be—to carry on unimpaired the 
cratic institutions handed down to us by our father 


Largest Lake Ore Shipments for November 


Iron-ore shipments down the Lakes from the 
Superior region in November were the largest 
recorded for that month. The total was 7,533,828 gr 
tons as compared with 5,715,452 tons in Noven 
1916, an increase of 1,618,376 tons or 28.31 pe 
The Duluth and Two Harbor ports and the G 
Northern dock all made large gains over Nove! 
last year. The’ following table gives the November anc 
season shipments by ports, and the corresponding fg 
ures for 1916 in gross tons: 


November, November, To Det 





L917 L916 19173 
Iescanab S38.096 772.417 7.000,8 
Marquette $27,113 273,801 3,197, 
Ashland ; 900,241 665,339 7,503.47 
Superior 1,516,162 1,132,642 13,769 
Duluth ‘ 2.583,620 1,982,872 20,270,61 
Two Harbors 1.168.596 SS88.381 9,845,814 

Total 7,333 715,452 61,587 f 

1917 increase ] 
1917 decrease ; 2 060,87 


To Dec. 1 this year the total of 61,587,42¢ 
2,060,872 tons, or 3.23 per cent less than the 
total of 63,648,298 tons to Dec. 1, 1916. The Du - 
percentage of the total to Dec. 1 was 32.91 per cet 
as compared with 33.71 per cent a year ago. That 
the Great Northern Dock, however, was 18.50 per 
this year, or greater than its 17.20 per cent snar 
the total by 1.30 per cent. 


A fleet of 22 White trucks are operated for gene 
freight haulage between New York and Philadelpns 
and to other cities by the Beam-Fletcher Corpora 
Philadelphia. They leave Philadelphia at 5 ocioc ™ 
night to reach New York at 6 a. m. and another ers 
leaves New York at 5 p. m. due to reach Philace!p®™ 
at 5 a. m. 
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Combination Bolt Washer and Locknut 


ype of locknut that is a combination of a 
and nut, is being placed on the market by 
nt Prdoucts Co., Engineers’ Building, Cleve- 
¢ the important features claimed for this 
simplicity in construction and application, 
oes not require an extra length of bolt or 
The bolt is similar to a standard bolt 

t has tapered grooves on opposite sides, 
s gradually lessening in depth from the 
olt and extending to a point slightly above 
portion. The washer has two inner lugs 
rooves on 
nut has 
each of its 


ation the 
lipped on 

a point 
inner lugs 
tact with 
the tapered 
he nut is 

and this 
ntact with 
which is 


if neces- 


back as 7 a | 
the threaded 

tne bolt. Tapered Grooves the Side 

; ite I Ke Recei Internal y 
1 grooves n th Washer ol i New ¢ 
vasher to bination Locknut nd Avoid Fr 

gugement witl the TY! f 
in the 7 ving 


he grooves 
des thus anchoring the washer with 
ge the threads, and allowing the nut and 
e applied in complete contact with the parts 
| regardless of any variation in the thick- 
bolted parts and to be locked in that posi- 
nut is locked by upsetting the outer edge 
r into any one of the chucks on the nut with 
The nut can be easily unlocked by forcing 
pset portion of the washer. 


Eight Thousand Men Wanted for Navy’s Air 
Service 


further extension of the aviation branch 
ted States Navy, Secretary Daniels has au- 
| the enlistment of 8000 young men and in doing 
pened up most attractive opportunities in this 
unusually appealing service. There is an 
and immediate need for mechanicians for 
aviation for the ratings of machinists’ mates, 
ters’ mates, quartermasters, coppersmiths and 
ths. These men will not be enlisted for pilot’s 
coming into the service with a general me- 
turn and a liking for the work they will re 
special and unusual training for the building, 
ng, repairing and overhauling of the Navy’s air 
Succeeding in this they will be used as the 

ground personnel of the flying corps. 
he requirements for enrollment will be the same as 
the regular service of the United States Navy. 
for machinists’ mates and quartermasters will 
three months. Carpenters’ mates will train 
proximately six weeks. On completion of train- 
the provisional landsmen, after examination, 
rated first or second class petty officers on the 
examination and all around ability. After 
get \ rating, they will be eligible for promotion to 
, higher grade if they show fitness and pass 

iry examination. 





ladelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 
eeting at the Manufacturers’ Club, Philadel- 
nesday evening, Dec. 5. D. S. Apeldorn of 
* Beatty, representing a gas engine manu- 
ompany, talked on gas for power, lighting 
cores. The Electric Furnace Construction 
e Building, Philadelphia, was proposed for 
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Rack for Hammers, Cutters and Sledges 


In the plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, hammers, cutters and sledges when 
not in use are kept in a rack that is made of angle 
iron. The rack was 
developed by the 


rigger foreman etme 
who has charge Saale 
of these tools or es 1 & re 3 i , 


Only tools which 
are safe to us KD > 
are kept in the . 
rack, and em- 
phasis is laid upon 
the importance of 
arranging the ‘ 
tools in an order] i 
fashion 

The mainte 
nance of this rack ° ! 
according to J. M en ances 9 en eee ee 
Woltz, safety di ; as 
rector of the com- 
pany, has elim 
nated to a great 
extent accidents 
resulting from the usage of improper cutters and ham 
mers. Tools that have mu hroomed heads or dull edges 
are kept in a separate pile and taken to the shop to be 
redressed before being placed in the rack. Other ad 
vantages resulting from the installation of the rack are 
the ability to pick out readily any special kind of cut 
ter, diamond point or sledge that may be required, thus 
enabling the output of the plant to be increased by just 
that much. Inspections of the tools by the shop fore 
man or tool boss can also be made thoroughly and at 
frequent intervals 

The dimensions shown in the end view, while those 
of the rack of the Youngstown plant, are merely sug 
gestions, it being possible, of course, to make the rack 





A4n Angle Iron Rack for Hammers, Cutters and Sledge 
Insures an Orderly Arrangement of These Too ind 
Facilitates Their Inspection and the Elimination of Thos 


Having Mushroomed Heads or Dull Edges 


wider or longer should conditions in another shop 
render this desirable and the spaces between the angles 
supporting the tools can be varied to accommodate dif 
ferent sizes. 


Improving Cast Iron with Uranium 


By alloying uranium with cast iron or semi-steel 
the strength and toughness of the metal is increased, 
as well as the fluidity, according to a patent (U. S. 
1,247,252—Nov. 20, 1917) granted to Joseph M. Flan 
nery, of Pittsburgh, and assigned to the Standard 
Chemical Co, of that city. The quality of the iron for 
machinery is claimed to be enhanced and the resistance 
to wear increased. The new alloy is made by adding 
uranium to the molten iron as uranium ‘metal or as 
ferrouranium, so that the finished product will contain 
from 0.05 to 1 per cent of uranium. The addition of 
this element is said to deoxidize and denitrogenize the 
metals, increasing the tensile strength and producing a 
fine-grained product. 
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WAR ORGANIZATION 


Centralization of Administrative Authority Advo- 
cated—Grave Condition Demanding 
Leadership 


A’? a meeting of the Taylor Society, organized to 
promote the science of management, held at Wash- 
ngton, Dec. 8, an address was made on the special 
need at this time to win the war of a co-ordinated work- 
ing organization. It was made by Henry P. Kendall, 
member committee, War Industries Board, 
Council of National Defense; treasurer Plimpton Press, 
Norwood, Mass.; president Lewis Mfg. Co.; treasurer 
Slatersville Finishing Co., and the following is an ab- 
stract: 

The vroblem of mobilizing and training a fighting 
organization is not an industrial problem except as to 
general principles of organization. The rapidity of the 
mobilization and training, however, depends very 
largely on the thoroughness with which the industrial 
are handled. P 


storage 


aspects 


Auxiliary Departments 


The plan must provide for the complete organization 
f every unit, and the co-ordination of units without 
overlapping, and must bring the control of the differ- 
ent divisions and their sub-divisions and auxiliary de- 
partments directly to the desk of the Secretary of War. 
By auxiliary departments, I refer to such things as the 
formulation and control of standards, the control of 
transportation and purchasing, of finance and accounts, 
of priority, statistics, labor, personnel, ete. Such de- 
partments would tend to standardize and co-ordinate 
their particular kinds of work in each regular division, 
such as a supply division like the engineers or the sig- 
nal corps. An auxiliary department would carry on the 
super-planning and control of what in each supply divi- 
sion would correspond to an independent function. 

It is obvious, for instance, that the purchasing of 
food supplies for the quartermaster’s department 
should be handled by men expert in that line who would 
be a part of the quartermaster’s department, but be- 
cause purchasing involves transportation and priority, 
it should have a super-control in an auxiliary depart- 
ment. This does not weaken the effectiveness of any 
supply division, but serves to co-ordinate it. 


How They Would Bring Results 


The men handling the auxiliary divisions should be 
men with the broadest kind of experience and vision 
who understand and work with the general principles 
rather than with specific commodities. The same prin- 
ciple would hold true of transportation and of the other 
auxiliary functions. Standard practices should be 
worked out, but a compromise with existing practices 
effected where necessary. The transportation system 
of the country will be taxed to its limit. The move- 
ment of goods and troops will require the most careful 
scheduling. 

The storage facilities of the country are already 
overtaxed. Great assembling depots at industrial cen- 
ters, to act as reservoirs, from which through car and 
train-load shipments could be made to the terminal 
ports, with assembly stations at these points, should be 
placed under such control that full cargoes could be 
assembled at the wharves for the steamer before its 
arrival. There should be such centralized control, in- 
cluding the scheduling of the steamers and their car- 
goes for all ports, that the military has simply to 
requisition from the various supply divisions according 
to their needs with the knowledge that their requisitions 
will be promptly filled. 

Transportation and storage require perhaps the 
largest new organization developed in the war and be- 
cause these two form the neck of the bottle, they be- 
come two of the most important problems. They are 
auxiliary departments. Each supply division and sub- 
division should be completely manned and completely 
organized under functional control. The auxiliary de- 
partments should control these for the purpose of co- 
ordination and interrelation. 
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It is obvious that in the quarterma: 
ment, men buying textiles should be fan 
textile industry and market practices a; 
It is obvious at the present time different 
sions should not compete through their 
chasing departments on cotton duck. The « 
the country has already been scheduled ; 
control. It is obvious that the purchase 
is highly techniéal and requires men of spe 
The purchase of drugs and medical supp! 
specialized field. The transportation, stora 
and accounts, and standards of the supplies 
all must be subject to interdepartmental « 
same principles would also apply to buildir 
the sources and supply of labor, wages, ar 
tion of the personnel for the rapidly growi: 
mental departments. Such a combination of { 
responsibility within each division and sub-d 
building up to a final control, requires imagi: 
perience, vision, and great wisdom now. §& 
cannot be entrusted to any but the ablest 
demonstrated capacity. 


No Time for Democratic Evolution of Organization 


In time of a hurricane at sea, even when g 
have been recognized and all possible preparat ude 
there comes a time when the accumulated experi: 
of a lifetime on the part of the captain, the officers 
men of the crew is put to a crucial test. This 
lated experience may never before have been giver 
test in the lives of any, but there can be no falt 
There must be a constant and effective control. F 
function must work properly and no time can be a 
for training, coaching or trying experiments. 

To-day, the signs of three years have been wrong 
interpreted. The hurricane has broken. We 
abundant men on deck and below decks to form a px 
fectly working crew to handle every rope and every 
gear. We have no time for the bumping along and 
arriving at organization through the previous methods 
of a democratic evolution. Strong men of vision must 
be put into the controlling positions. The spirit of t! 
crew, thanks to democracy, is fine. They will take r 
sponsibility. To organize them will call for the fi: 
spirit of democracy with the keen insight of scien 
organization to determine the one best way. If the 
plan is not soon made, our men may be holding to t 
life lines to be kept from being washed overboard 
the time when they should be manning the ship. 
spectacle of the men who are to-day carrying the lo 
in Washington and elsewhere is a great tribute to de 
mocracy. The best of democracy with the best orga’ 
ization which an autocracy can plan, which the spirit 
of science will work out, must be developed. 


The first electrically driven reversing mill installed 
in South Wales, according to the Jron and Coal Trad 
Review, London, has recently been put in operation 
the Monmouthshire Steel & Tinplate Co.’s works. Th 
mill is designed for a maximum output of 40 tons per 
hr. of tin-bars, 8 by 7/16 in., weighing 12 lb. per tt 
this bar being rolled from a 1600 Ib. ingot 11% x 9% 
in. in section, 10 passes being taken in the blooming m 
and five in the finishing mill. The maximum rateé 
intermittent capacity of the reversing motor is 4 
hp. with variable speed up to 180 r.p.m. in either dir 
tion. The flywheel set is driven by a 1800-hp. moto! 
at a speed of 500 r.p.m. 


The general offices of the U. S. Reduction Co., whos 
works are at East Chicago, Ind., have been moved fro! 
Chicago to East Chicago. The change was made Ww! 
the idea of having the plant and offices in the sam 
location. The company will still maintain a local sales 
office in Westminster Building, Chicago. 


The Carroll Steel Co. has moved from 120 Broadway 
to larger quarters in 15 Park Row. Andrew T. Hines, 
formerly purchasing agent of the General Vehicle | 
Long Island City, and the Steel Producers Export \°» 


New York, is general manager of the New York office 








Organization of the Western Electric Co.’ 
Ideal Is Highly Developed Functional 


Management with Adequate Central 
Control—Units in 41 Different Cities 


BY H. A. 


OKING back over the life of the business of the 
Western Electric organization, now in its forty- 

_4 sixth year, we see that it has been a steady 
and evolution away from decentralized control 
functional management with a central control. 

W a decentralized scheme of control, it is undoubt- 
ossible to carry on a large volume of work with 
trained force. As the force becomes better trained, 

sm ists find their way to the front. Recognizing 
ibility, the executive looks about for the widest 

use in his organization for the services of 
cperts. Here is the beginning of a trained per 
which may lead to a staff and line organization 
pure functional organization. In either event, 

must be a central control of the executive work 

er to attain that greater economy and efficiency 

s the goal of our ambition. A management may 
lecentralized that there is little or no relationship 

r ordination among the parts themselves and be 
the parts and the executive. On the other hand, 
seen control so centralized that the units cannot 

uy a pound of tacks or a paper of pins in an 


ency. 
Delegating and Defining Authority 


for our own organization, we believe in central con- 
ver departments divided according to their re- 
spective functions, but with authority for action within 
the departments delegated to responsible subordinates 
is many steps down the line as possible. 
We adopted the general theory that the responsi- 
y and the authority of each executive must be 
irly established. For this reason, we have our or- 
ganization record, which is a statement of the duties, 
pe and functions of each general department. It 
ides charts for each department, showing the names 
ose in charge and their lines of authority and 
nsibility. In certain cases the descriptions of 
are supplementary, and in some cases they ex- 
advisory relations and relations not involving 
authority and responsibility. Similar records 
within the departments, so that each individual 
e employ of the company may have his place and 
know what his relations should be to those about 


Having thus located the persons making up the 
zation in their places in the plan, we undertook 
fine broadly the policies of the company as a guide 
action to the executives throughout the country. 
This is in line with our policy that executives must be 
ighly grounded in the fundamental policies as a 
for forming sound judgments which they must 
upon their individual responsibility. To carry 
his purpose we have what is known as a series of 
al instructions, which set down our policies on 
subjects as: 
yment and leave of absence 
oyees’ pensions, disability and death benefits 
oyees’ changes in rates of pay 
lards of service 
plaints and claims 
orts required 
ition of contracts and bonds 
tters requiring action of board of directors 


Next, it is of equal importance to safeguard the 
tions with employees. The employee must be sure 
square deal. He must be certain that promotion 
ed on efficiency. There must be neither nepotism 


a paper read before the Taylor Society, Washing- 
8 The author is vice-president of the Western 
Co 
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nor favoritism, and tne pest nan must invariably ret 
the job. 


We believe that the trained employee is the best 
investment to the company. To that end we select our 
people with the greatest care, having a highly orgar 
ized plan for this purpose. Recognizing that a sound 


body is a prerequisite to skill in any form of work, we 
subject each applicant to a physical examination. Hav 
ing qualified for a position and been assigned to one, 
we then afford these young men and women many 
opportunities for self-improvement through the con 


pany’s educational facilities 
General Scheme of the Organization 


The organization itself is one with a general execu 
tive department, with the work subdivided among seven 
functional departments, namely: Sales, engineering, 
purchasing, manufacturing, accounting, treasury and 
legal. These departments control their respective func 
tions throughout the company and delegate authority 
for action down the line. This plan is applied to a 
working force of 30,000 employees, of which the largest 
units aggregating about 20,000 employees are located 
at one place. The remainder are located in 41 of the 
principal cities and elsewhere throughout the United 
States. 

The sales department is responsible for the execu 
tion of the commercial policy of the company, for the 
kind and quantity of articles manufactured and the 
quantity of merchandise bought for resale. It deter 
mines the selling prices, has charge of the advertising 
and renders service to customers from its warehouses 
throughout the country. 

The engineering department is responsible for the 
design of all apparatus manufactured by the company, 
and also has the final responsibility for the quality of 
the product manufactured. 

The purchasing department oversees all purchases 
ind conducts the company’s relations with its principal 
suppliers. 

The manufacturing department is in charge of the 
company’s manufacturing plant and its operation. 

The comptroller has oversight over the accounting 
work of all departments and acts as auditor of the 
funds placed with the treasurer. 

The treasury department has charge of the funds 
of the company and the credits and collections from 
customers. 

The legal department guides the company’s course 
of business in accordance with the requirements of the 
law and is in charge of all matters of contracts and 
taxation. 

Relation of Sales to Other Departments 


The sales department is organized on a staff and 
line basis. The general executive of the sales depart 
ment is surrounded by a staff of sales specialists, ex 
perts in the marketing of the articles which we sell 
He also has reporting to him an administrative assist 
ant who is the executive of the line organization com 
posed of the sales offices and distributing warehouses 
throughout the country. This executive has a staff of 
specialists in the different branches of his work, who 
are occupied in devising improved methods of work, 
teaching the personnel of these local houses and in 
specting the results of their performances from time 
to time. 

The line organization of the sales department is 
made up of these sales offices and distributing ware- 
houses, each in charge of a manager responsible for 


(Continued on page 1467) 
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Trade Commission for Contract Abrogat 





Would Overturn the Steel Industry in Par- 
ticular and Give Control of Prices to the 
President—More Industrial Investigations 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—An urgent recommendation under consideration the experience of other 
for the passage of the Pomerene bill specifically in this matter, and particularly England and 
authorizing the President to fix prices in the iron and onies, France and other Allies. It is convi 
steel industry and, if necessary, to control the distri- price fixing by authority of law will have to be 
bution of its products is contained in the forthcoming to other products than food and fuel, and tl 
report of the Federal Trade Commission, coupled with authority is preferably exercised with respe 
an expression of belief that the public welfare demands iron and steel industry, for which a bill ha 
the abrogation of many of the existing contracts. The been introduced in the Senate. Equally import 
commission also urges the importance of a permanent its opinion, with the fixing of reasonable pricé 
record of the work now being done by the semi-official regulation of the distribution of the raw mater 
advisory committees representing the various indus- intermediate products in the industry affected 
tries, one of the chief functions of which is the arrang- the distribution of the final products to the co 
ng of purchases of war material. An appropriation In this connection also should be considered th 
to enable the commission to secure detailed information tion whether bona fide contracts made prior 
concerning the operatio1 rf rporations engaged in passage of a price-fixing law should be allow 
the production of basic materials asked, and it is enforced. This commission is of the opinion t!] 
suggested that if an adequate sum be granted much exact merits of the proposition might differ sor 
data of the « ming pul yuld be col in different industries. With respect to the ir 
ected and dist ited steel industry, however, it believes that the ¢ 
Cost Investigations in Lron and Coal peas. Sane waren he anaer y = 
. . ; such contracts to be fulfilled, at least over long p 
ae tise re the close of the fiscal year ended June’ of time. In the case of coal, it is the opinion 
0, 191% une commission says in referring to its in commission that the continued fulfillment of long-te 
, { t ft the iron and steel industry, “the Presi- bona fide contracts of sale made prior to the enactm 
dent ¢ ed upon the commission for assistance i of the law would militate against the most success 
~—T sages. U i ts of production of various mate operation of price fixing by the Government.” 
"1 tor th Government in the prosecution of the 
war. Only a little work on this subject was done To Check Intercompany Stockholding 
before the end of the fiscal year, which was chiefly in An interesting statement is made in the report, of 
connection with the costs of steel and lumber for ship- the scope of the investigation which has been plann¢ 
building and of coal for the Navy. Since then the pursuant to a provision of the Clayton act containir 


work has been greatly expanded and has been made _ certain prohibitions against intercompany stockholdir 
to cover practically entire industries whether all the and interlocking directorates. The law charges 
producers were engaged in supplying the Government commission with the enforcement of these provisions 
or not. This was due to the policy of the Government, but no adequate appropriation for the purpose has beer 
in insisting on reasonable prices for its own purchases, made. In urging that Congress provide the funds 
to procure them also for the public. In the case of fuel, necessary for this work the commission says: 
particularly coal, the establishment by law or agree 


2 es . : e : While tl ommission has in some instances inte! 
ment of a general price regulation for such commodi : nes 
prevent suspected projects in violation of these 


ties has made this course necessary. sions, it is obvious that unless some systematic invé 


“In the ascertainment of costs of production of coal tion is made of the conditions many violations of law wW 
and with respect to other data regarding the coal escape observation or detection. The commission ther 


industry, the commission has worked in close co-opera- °'* ted that a preliminary investigation should be 


. . : a : . the general situation in so far as the available publis 
tion with the Fuel Administration. For most products, f 


sources of information were concerned as a basis 
however, the prices are not fixed by law but by volun- more thorough study of this matter Comprehensive 4! 
tary agreements with the producers.. In respect to up-to-date information on this subject is hardly attail 


such products the commission has ascertained and is without a systematic art ene ane eee oF 
; ‘ ‘ covering these relations followed by a careful study ol 
continuing to ascertain costs and other data for the 


data to determine whether the relations so discovered 


use of the President, but has not been charged with the parties in question within the prohibitions of the stat 


the duty of negotiating prices. Among the chief com- In the case of intercompany stockholding, it should b« 
modities for which costs have been and are being cur- °ted, the prohibition applies to cases “where the eff 
rently obtained are coal and coke, iron ore, iron and “U°> ®¢auisition may be to substantially lessen competi 
2 ’ between the corporation whose stock is so acquired ane 
steel products of numerous kinds, various petroleum corporation making the acquisition, or to restrain suc! 


products, particularly fuel oil and gasoline, lumber, merce in any section or community, or tend to er 
especially for shipbuilding, cement, firebrick, copper, ™0noPoly of any line of commerce.” A similar rule is n 


. . . against a hol ry company acquiring » stock of competing 
lead, zinc, aluminum, nickel and certain other metals a me nee, OCS ee 
ll va ¢ ] j ; ao corporations With respect to interlocking directorates 
or al oy Ss, inc uding in Some cases finished manufactures prohilt ition applies only to < ertain cor porations where 


thereof, and certain food products required by the Army one of them has a capital stock, surplus, and undiv de 
and Navy, especially certain canned food products. profits aggregating more than $1,000,000, and then 
use the companies so related ‘‘are or shall have been t 
For Government Control of Steel Prices tofore, by virtue of their business and location of opé 


boa ; . ; : : ; ympetitors, so that the elimination of competition ! 
rhe experience ol this Government in the question ment between them would constitute a violation ol 

of fixing prices is one that has been carefully followed the provisions of any of the anti-trust laws.” 

by the commission, which has furnished extensive data It is evident, therefore, that in addition to a Vv 

. . . ss : rehensive survey of these relations between rporat 

for this purpose to the Fuel Administration and to the '! : ‘ pes aiely Swen 


é ‘ : ™ ne would be necessary to examine particular cases with 
War Industries Board The commission has also had care, both economically from the standpoint of their 
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tuation and legaily from the standpoint of the 

ty of the anti-trust laws under the circumstances 

x<ist. This work, therefore, is large in extent and 

a greater expenditure than the funds hitherto 

the commission would make possible in view of 

other duties imposed upon it by law Adequate 
the enforcement of these provisions of law 


essary 


fo Sift Out Overdone Industries 


esirability of a comprehensive general survey 
perations of corporations and of a more par- 
<amination of those which are engaged in the 
and basic industries of the country is urged 
mmission. With respect to a general survey 
rations the commission points out that it would 
it utility to the Government and to the gen 
lic, including the business world, to have 
ymplete record of the financial results and con 
each industry. Accurate data, for example, 
g the extent of investment and the average 
n the various industries, the commission be 
uld tend to prevent the undue development of 
which profits are unreasonably low and t 
ge investment in those in which they are inord 
h. Such a result would be of great benefit 


to the business world, but to the public gen 
\t the same time data should be obtained ré 
the output of each concern and its relation 
her companies which would be of assistance ir 
estigations of intercompany stockholding and 


cing directorates. 
Data on Particular Industries 


insueccessful attempt has been made by the 
on during the past year to obtain on a volun- 
is brief reports from manufacturing concerns 
d by industries. It was intended after com 
these returns to send to each concern reporting 
nent of the combined results of the inquiry 
respect to the industry in which the reporting 
was interested. While the questions asked 
ich that, in the commission’s opinion, every 
cturing concern should be able to answer then 
difficulty and with little or no labor the re- 
were disappointing. In a large proportion of 
they were incomplete and in frequent instances 
ibtful accuracy. In view of these facts the com- 
m felt constrained to withhold the issuance of the 
ned statements originally planned. The work 
1 to be of considerable value, however, as indi- 
ting the desirability of more intelligent accounting 
ds in business and also proved that if the com- 
attempted to organize any system of reports 
corporations generally it would have to begin on 
very modest scale as to the scope of information re- 
ed, and that if for particular basic industries it 
desired to have really comprehensive data it would 
e necessary to organize the work slowly and after 
‘ carefully over the whole plan with the producers 
lves. To carry this work further will require a 
lerable appropriation which the commission ur 
recommends. 
this connection it suggests the desirability of 
nding the Federal Trade Commission act in those 
ons which relate to the power of the commission 
juire reports in such a manner as to make it 
t that reports may be demanded from individ- 
ngaged in commerce as well as from corporations. 


New Limit on Interlocking Directorates 


ce the convening of Congress on Dec. 3 the Ju- 
Committees of both the Senate and House have 
| to report with a favorable recommendation 
tions postponing until Jan. 1, 1919, the effective 
section 10 of the Clayton act which forbids in- 
king directorates of railroads and manufacturing 
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concerns. The effective date of this section has been 
postponed twice, and, in the absence of further legis- 
lation, it would go into force Jan. 8, 1918. The mat 
ter is of very general interest to the readers of THE 
IRON AGE, as a number of the railroad directorates 
aimed at by the Clayton act are made up in part of 
leading men in the iron and steel industry. It is prob 
able that the resolutions will be finally passed before 
the holiday recess. w. L. ¢ 


MILLIONS FOR WAR 


Very Large Appropriations Will Be Asked— 
Heavy Guns for France 


Estimates submitted by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury at the beginning of the new session of Congress last 
week call for appropriations of more than $153,500, 
000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, next, of 
which more than $11,000,000,000 in round figures wil 
be required for actual war purposes, an amount , 
VOU DOU DOD n excess of the corresponding appropria 
tions f the current fiscal year. Inasmuch as the 
total appropriations for all purposes for the current 
year have exceeded $18,000,000,000, it is altogether 
probable that ipplemental allotments aggregatu 
several billion dollars will be requested during the new 
fiscal year. 

The war estimates i ide no less than $6,615,936,000 


for the military establishment, $3,504,918,000 for for 


tifications, and $1,014,077,000 for the navy. The enorm 
ous appropriation for the military establishment cor 
templates the maintenance of an army of 1,500,000 
men whose pay wW aggregate $1,804,000,000. Under 
the head of the Ordnance Department are iv ided the 
following large item General ordnance stores, $25 


500,000; manufacture and purchase of ammunition for 
small arms, $390,000,000; manufacture and purchas« 
of ammunition for practice and instruction, $75,200,000; 
manufacturing, procuring and repairing small arms, 


$50,000,000; repairing ordnance and stores, $93,400,000; 
purchase, manufacture and repair of automatic ma 
chine rifles, $237,144,000; purchase, manufacture and 
repair of armored motor cars, $75,550,000 These 
figures are considerably in excess of the appropriations 


for the current fiscal year 


The estimates covering the manufacture and pur 
chase of heavy guns for use in France are carried 
under the general head of “fortifications” although they 


are disbursed under the direction of the Chief of the 
Ordnance Bureau. They include the following items: 
Purchase and manufacture of mountain, field and siege 
cannon, $2,897,000,000; purchase and manufacture of 
seacoast cannon for coast defense, $12,200,000; pur- 
chase and manufacture of ammunition for seacoast 
cannon and for modernizing projectiles on hand, $6,060,- 
000; for alteration of mobile artillery, including the 
purchase and manufacture of machinery, tools, and 
materials, $310,500,000; purchase and manufacture of 
ammunition, sub-caliber guns and their accessories for 
mountain, field and siege artillery, $93,000,000. The 
total estimates for fortifications represent an increase 
of $1,155,000,000 over the appropriations for the cur- 
rent year. 

The enormous appropriations made last summer for 
the navy, which have not yet been expended, have en- 
abled the Navy Department to reduce certain of its 
estimates, although some of the largest items show big 
increases. The total amount estimated for the pay 
of the navy for the fiscal year beginning Jnly 1, next, 
is $213,.239,000 as against $126,532,000 for the current 
year. The estimate for expenditures on account of 
naval aviation calls for $94,000,000, an increase of more 
than $30,000,000. Other important items include the 
following: procuring ordnance material, $25,594,000; 
machinery and equipment for gun shops for the Wash- 
ington naval gun factory, $2,500,000; new batteries 
for ships of the navy, $38,309,000; ammunition for 
vessels, $32,686,000; torpedoes and appliances, $1,- 
000,000; reserve ordnance supplies, $33,000,000; ma- 
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chinery for war vessels, $50,000,000; completion of ves- Tin Plating with Coke Oven G 
sels now building, $60,000,000, coal and other fuel, 
$48,400,000. An installation of 22 furnaces utilizing co 
Under the heading of public works, the Navy De- having a heating value of about 525 B.t.u 
partment asks the following appropriations for various made by the Surface Combustion Co., Long |] 
vards and stations: Portsmouth, N. H., $489,000; Boston, N. Y., at the Baltimore sheet and tin plate p 
$75,000; New York, $1,600,000; Philadelphia, $2,400,000; Bethlehem Steel Co. Sparrows Point, Md. I 
Washington, $40,000: Norfolk, Va., $3,450,000; Naval ess of coating steel or iron with tin the raw 
Academy, $2,275,000; marine recruiting station, Port consists of black sheets usually about 20 x 28 
Roval. S. C.. $100,000; Charleston, S. C.. $1,400,000: and varying in thickness from No. 26 to Ni 
Key West, $25,000; New Orleans, $450,000; Mare Island, These are pickled in dilute sulphuric acid to 
Cal , $1,200,000; Puget Sound, Wash., $200,000; Tutuila, scale and stored under water in portable st 
Samoa, $50,000; Guam, $100,000; Guantanamo, Cuba, from which they are taken as needed and fed int 
$200,000; naval magazine, Hingham, Mass., $30,000; bath. : 
Indian Head, Md., proving grounds, $160,000; Iona The furnace employed for the purpose cor 
Island, N. Y., $18,000; Fort Lafayette, N. Y., $26,000; firebrick setting built around a rectangular cast 
7 or bath of special design. This measures appro 


torpedo station, Newport, R. I., $250,000; additional Se sue , . 
torpedo and ordnance stations (new) $250,000; trai ) Ot eee when filled to the working depth 
ne station, Newport, $110,000: training station, San contains 11,000 lb. of tin. A partition extending 
Francisco, $75,000: training station, Great Lakes, ength of the pot divides it into halves and h 
$35,000; marine barracks, Peking, China, $25,000; "©? the bottom extending throughout its ent 
a is thaiandlinn San Diego. Cal.. $1,500,000: fuel de One compartment is filled with molten tin co 
sat BIER OOD> ententions ties Maman Veale. ‘ flux of zinc chloride through which the sheet 
snr aa ’ a : nto the bath, while the other compartment, the 
, which are higher, contains palm oil through wl 
sheets emerge from the bath. A set of gear dr 
Butterfield & Co., Ro Island, Que., have recently are provided for drawing the sheets through 
ompleted the erection of a complete plant for the tney are fed in by the operator. 
production of small tools and are now in a position to \ll of the burners employed in the furnaces 
ake orders for all kinds and styles of twist drills and yn the high-pressure system with single-valve 


milling cutters, in high-speed or carbon steel. They ind one pipe for distribution. | The gas is supplied t 
ire especially equipped to handle orders for drills, mill plant at a pressure approximately of 10 lb. | 
other in., which eliminates all blowers and compressor 
burners are of the impact type and heat refractory 
in the combustion chamber. This chamber is locat« 
ler that portion of the pot where the cold sheets ars 
The name of McLain’s System, Inc., 906 Goldsmith nto the bath and the burners supply all the heat needs 
Building, Milwaukee, has not been changed to the Mc for normal operation. The arrangement of the burr 
Lain-Carter Furnace Co. as announced in THE IRON AGE ind the chamber is shown in the right portion of the 


of Nov. 29. The latter company is a separate organiza 





ing hobs, etc., used in the making of shells and 


munitions. 


tion which will market the oil burning open-hearth fur- *From information obtained from William J. Harris 
7 : x 3 engineering department, Surface Combustion Co., Long Is 
nace formerly sold by McLain’s System City, N. Y 





nm ir 


980 Lb. of Steel Sheets Was Coated with Tin in One Hour in a Furnace Employing Coke Oven Gas to Keep the sin 
Molten Condition 


‘# 
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Compartment of the Tinning Pot Contains Palm Oil and in the Adjoining One Tin Covered wit) I 
Is Kept in a Molten State; at the Right the Construction Has Progressed Further d the Supt I 
Burner Which Warms up the Pot when Work Is Started f the Week Is Show! 
of the group engraving. The passage of the poor work by new employee n previous 
through the outlet side of the bath is relied upor processes 
pply all the heat required under ordinary condi Lower production while new employee is 
When the pot is being warmed up at the begin working up to his best skill 
f the week, it is necessary to apply heat to the 4 Additional accident cost due to higher rate of 


‘ompartment, and for this purpose a single large 
of the non-refractory bed type is provided at the 
d of the combustion chamber. This will be no 

the right portion of the group illustration un 
ith the set of rolls which have been removed from 


1 


th. 
a test made of the installation 7850 lb. of steel sheets 
a vated at a temperature of 650 deg. Fahr. in 8 hi 


he amount of gas consumed was 5376 cu. ft. having a 
g value of 525 B.t.u. This was at the rate of 980 
per hr. with a gas consumption of 672 cu. ft 


Labor Turnover Records 


paper was presented at the meeting last week ir 
New York of the American Society of Mechanical En 
gineers by Richard B. Gregg, New York, on labor turn- 
records. From it the following notes have beet 
By measurement and analysis we can determine, or 
east approximate, the cost of losing a worker in a 
ilar position and training another. These costs 
iy be roughly divided into overhead costs and operat 
g costs. 
\mong the overhead costs there are: 
More rapid depreciation of machinery because of 
ignorance or lack of skill of new workers. 
Extra floor space and extra machines to provide 
against idleness of a certain amount of ma- 
chinery due to shifting labor. 
Operating costs may include any or all of the fo 


wine 


Time of increased superintendence or office work, 
including: 

Time spent by foremen or superintendent in 
discharging a worker where that is the way 
the vacancy occurred. 

» Time spent by foreman or other workers in 
training the new employee. 

Time spent by clerks on additional payroll o1 
other records. 

Machine costs, covering: 
1 Time machinery is idle when a new worker 
cannot be obtained immediately. 
h Idle machinery for temporary stoppages due 
to ignorance or lack of skill of new worker 
: Repairs to machines or renewals of tools 
broken for the same reason. 
Material costs, including: 
t Waste or damaged material due to ignorance 
or lack of skill of new worker. 
h Difficulties in subsequent processes due to 


accidents among new employees 

These two kinds of overhead costs and four group 
of operating costs, while not exhaustive, serve t 
illustrate the method of observation, recording, meas 
urement and analysis which is just as helpful in this 
aspect of the matter as elsewhere. With knowledge 
so obtained the factory manager is in a position t 
estimate more truly the importance of this problem and 
to judge whether he can afford to take certain steps t 
reduce the turnover! 

As is probably well known, those who have mad 
the most careful studies of this question find that it 
costs about $10 to replace an ordinary laborer, and as 
much as $300, and perhaps more, to replace skilled 
workers. The cost varies of course with the nature 
of the position The total losses are, of course, enor 
mous. Magnus Alexander, in his well-known study, esti 
mated the losses in a group of twelve metal work 
factories in a single year at not less than $831,000. The 
annual loss from high labor turnover in a particular 
textile mill employing about 2000 workers is estimate 
as at least $20,000. These instances could be multiplied 

It should be remembered, moreover, that none of 
these estimates include the losses to the employees or 
the community. What frequent job shifting means t 
the employee and his family in terms of frequent 
house moving, ill-feeling, discouragement, bitterness 
decrease of skill, lowering of pride and self-respect, we 
have no means of measuring. What it means to the 
community and nation in terms of underemployment 
and unemployment, increased pauperism and drinking 
inefficiency, and social friction, we cannot even estimate 


Production of Fluorspar in 1916 


The production of fluorspar in the United States 
1916 was larger than in any previous year. The output 
was 155,735 net tons as compared with 136,941 tons ir 
1915 and 115,580 tons in 1913, according to Ernest F 
Burchard in a U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin 666-C¢ 
on “Fluorspar.” Prior to 1905 the production was les 
than 50,000 tons per year. Up to 1908 it fluctuated 
but in 1909 it began to increase, owing to the mors 
general recognition of its value in making open-heartl 
steel. The 1916 imports were only 12,323 tons as con 
pared with 22,682 tons in 1913. American fluorspat 


deposits have proved ample to supply more than the 


mineral needed to make up for the decrease in imports 


Two hundred employees of the American Car 4 
Foundry Co., at Terre Haute, Ind.. are or trike for a 
i) per cent increase in wages 


et 


+ 
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Fixing of Prices for Naval Contracts 


Secretary Daniels 


Topics—Policy as 


to 


Discusses Important 
Plant Additions— 


Demand for More Yards—Labor Questions 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—The fixing of prices for 
naval contracts and the determination of fair methods 
of cost accounting constitute features of the forth- 


coming annual report of the Secretary of the Navy 
that will be examined with interest by all manufac- 
turers. The problem of modifying cost-plus-profit 
agreements so as to protect the Government without im- 
posing hardship on the contractor has received special! 
attention at the hands of the department and a plan 
has been worked out that has operated very satisfac- 
torily as to a number of important transactions. In the 
purchase of material, however, the department at times 
has invoked the somewhat arbitrary method of fixing 
the prices it will pay, demanding the delivery of the 
material and giving the seller the option of accepting 
payment in full at the department’s figure or per 
cent thereof with the privilege of bringing suit in the 
Court of Claims for the remainder. 

More than a year ago, the Secretary says, it became 
evident that it would be very difficult to place reason 
able contracts at stipulated prices for a number of battle 
cruisers authorized by Congress because of the size of 
the contracts, the time over which they would extend 
(three years or more) and the uncertainty of labor and 
material costs. Congress had authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to contract for these vessels on the basis of 
“actual cost plus a reasonable profit to be determined 
by him.” As none of the important shipyards would 
undertake the work at an upset price or within the 
limit of the appropriation, Congress granted additional 
money and thereafter contracts for these vessels were 


let on a cost-plus-profit basis. 


io 


The Department’s Definition 


For the purpose of determining actual cost, as to 
which hardly any two accountants would agree exactly, 
the department adopted a definition embracing the fol 
lowing items: 


(a) The cost of raw teria entering te he nanu 
facture 

(b) Running expenss including rentals, cost of repairs 

d maintenance, heat, power, insurance, management il 
ries and wages 

(c) Interest paid within the taxable year on debts or loans 
contracted to meet the need of the business, and the pro 
ceeds of which have been actually used to meet such needs 

(d) Taxes of all kinds paid during the taxable year with 
respect to the business or property relating to the manu 
facture ; 

(e) Losses actually sustained within the taxable year ir 
connection with the business of manufacturing such articles 
including losses from fire, flood, storm or other casualty, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise ind 

(f) A reasonable allowance according to the conditions 
peculiar to each concern, for amortization of the values of 
buildings and machinery, account being take the excep 
tional depreciation of special plants 


To insure the correct ascertainment of cost and to 
guard against extravagance the department organized 
a compensation board composed of distinguished officers 
of the navy whose function it was to pass finally upon 
all expenditures under these cost-plus contracts. 
inspection officers were ordered to all of the private 
yards engaged in naval construction the operations of 
which have been followed with minute attention. No 
large expenditures for material can be made until the 
price has been approved by the compensation board and 
the inspection system of the department is such that 
it is believed that no large extravagance or misdirection 
in labor can escape detection and correction. 


Cost 


Plant Additions 


The compensation board has another very important 
function. It was necessary, under the conditions, for 


many contractors to increase their plants 
undertake the work required, with th: 
necessary. They claimed—and with much ju 

these extensions were not warranted by their 

would cost much more under present conditior 

a normal market, and might be valueless to 

the emergency has passed. It was impossib 
stipulated-sum contracts in connection with th 

sary extensions which would be fair to al! 

in view of the uncertainties existing. The dep 

policy has been in such matters to provide the 1 
facilities, either of a temporary or permanent 
Special temporary facilities, movable tools, et 
been usually provided at the cost of the Gove 

the tools to remain the property of the Gover: 
and the salvage value of the temporary faciliti: 
belong to the Government. Permanent improven 
extensions of plant have been financed up to 
percentages by the Government, but upon ter: 

of the contract, settlement is to be made upon th 

of the then value to the contractor of such im; 
ments in his plant, the result being that in the e 
Government would pay the extra cost necessitated 
providing these improvements now, and the contracto 
would pay the actual value to him of the 
ments when the contract has been terminated 
work done. 

Naturally the question of this value may be expecte 
to be a somewhat controversial one. The department 
has insisted, in all improvements having to do witl 
building ships—except in a few special cases—that thi: 
final value shall be ascertained and determined by the 
compensation board, composed wholly of naval officers 
It is believed that all contractors will be treated fairl 
by the board of distinguished officers who will pas: 
upon such matters, and the department much prefers 
that its own officers should have this determination, a 
it will undoubtedly avoid much complication. 


Contracts Modified 


Im prove 


and 


Since March 1, 1917, a number of contracts prev 
ously made at stipulated sums have been modified to th 
cost-plus-profit basis. This has been done for one o! 
two reasons: either it was necessary to accelerate th: 
progress upon construction or to delay certain vessels 
to enable other vessels to be speeded up. In either 
case, the action necessary made such a radical chang: 
in conditions under which work was to be carried out 
that it seemed advisable to change the basis of th: 
contract. As a general rule, the percentage of profi 
has been fixed at 10. In some of the latest vessel con- 
tracts, however, a somewhat different plan has been 
adopted, a fixed sum being allowed for profit, which is 
slightly under 10 per cent on the present estimated cos’ 
of the vessels; should the final cost fall below the est 
mated cost, the contractor and the Government divid 
the saving. Expenditures under these contracts als 
are strictly under the control of the compensatio! 
board. 

While the contracts for new vessels have probab); 
involved more difficult problems than any others, the: 
have been more or less difficulties with other contracts 
such as for provisions and supplies for the fleet, am 
material of all kinds for the work carried on in nav) 
yards. In many cases, the proposals received for sup 
plies have appeared unreasonable, even considering t 
conditions of the market. Contracts for such materia’ 
and supplies do not usually involve long periods 
production between the time of placing the order 4! 
the delivery of supplies, so that there is a better 
portunity for contractors to ascertain costs and bid 4 
fixed prices. Moreover, conditions at the works produ 
ing such materials and supplies were not such that th 
department could ascertain for itself the exact cost, 


is 
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s in shipyards, without prohibitive expense and 





Awards at Stipulated Prices 


policy of the department has been in all such 
to adhere as far as possible to awards at stipu- 
prices. When bids appear too high, investigations 
een carried on to determine reasonable costs to 
ictors and reasonable prices under the conditions. 
; have been fixed accordingly and orders placed 
the authority vested in the President by the 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1917, and 
gent deficiency act approved June 15, 1917. 
this way supplies have been secured at prices 
generally satisfactory under present conditions 
is hoped that the complications and uncertainties 
ed in cost-plus-profit contracts can be avoided. 
: contracts are not to be made except in emergen- 
ind even then only when contracts at a fixed price 
mpracticable. The department has sought in every 
ble way to safeguard the contracts on this basis, 
necessity impelled. 


Navy Yard Policy 


eferring to the work of the special board appointed 
Rear Admiral Helm as chairman to investigate 
report as to the desirability of expanding existing 
yards, to enable all of them to build warships 
Secretary Says: 
The study of this commission, composed of able 
rs, is convincing proof of the wisdom of utilizing 
he navy yards and stations which have been con- 
ted in former years, and of the necessity of provid- 
still others if our Navy is to expand. A careful 
ling of the report will be a complete answer to the 
paganda waged for years fer abandoning all the 
yards hitherto established except two on the 
\tlantic, and to establish an entirely new one on the 
Pacific, abandoning those already in use. Every navy 
rd that can not be profitably used and is not needed 
uld be abandoned, but this war has taught us that 
ve cannot depend, for so wide a coast line as the 
{tlantic for example, upon two yards.” 

During the past year, the Navy has greatly in- 
reased its force of skilled labor and the drafts that 

ve been made upon the labor market of the country 

this account may be gathered from the fact that the 
imber of civilian employees under the direct pay of 
the Government has increased in the various navy yards 
from 35,650 to 60,866. The department has had the 

operation of the Civil Service Commission, the De- 
partment of Labor, and the American Federation of 
Labor and various international unions in the procure- 
nent of skilled workmen. 

\fter extended conferences with representatives of 

men employed and with the assistance of organized 
bor, a new scale of wages was put into effect on Nov 

and it has been agreed that this scale shall continue 

force for one year. Increased compensation was 
provided in every navy yard to practically every trade 
employed. 

Concerning the department’s project for naval con- 
struction for the coming year, the Secretary calls at- 
tention to the three-year program adopted pursuant to 
he act of Aug. 29, 1916, embracing 167 vessels to be 
egun prior to July, 1919, and recommends that Con- 
ess at the present session authorize the completion 
that program, which will include three battleships, 

battle cruiser, three scout cruisers, nine fleet sub- 

nes, two fuel ships, one transport, one destroyer 


er, one ammunition ship and one gunboat. 
W. L. C. 





The reorganization of the Stegeman Motor Car Co., 
Milwaukee, truck manufacturer, involves the follow- 
ng changes in the official personnel: Adam J. Mayer 
is been elected president to succeed Oscar Stegeman, 
who resigned. Lynn S. Pease has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer to succeed L. G. Schertl, resigned. E. M. 
McLean, formerly advertising manager Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., has been appointed 
s manager. The company will continue to build six- 
nder, worm-driven trucks exclusively. 
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THE SMALL TURBINE SITUATION 


Standardization to Reduce Costs—Performance 
Guarantees Not Important 


PECIFICATIONS customarily applied to small non 
condensing turbines used for driving auxiliary 
machinery were deprecated by W. J. A. London, stean 
turbine department, General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass., in a paper presented before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers at its annual meeting in 
New York last week, as being unnecessarily severe and 
entailing production costs which necessitate higher 


selling prices than would obtain if | 


less rigid, but in his 
opinion equally satisfactory performance requirement 
were demanded. A commercial analysis of the Terry, 
Westinghouse, Curtis and Kerr types of small turbine 
leads him to believe that standardization of specifica 


tions, including consumption, regulation and overload 
guarantees, will eliminate many of the misunderstand 
ings which now arise between manufacturer and cus 


tomer, reduce the selling price and increase the popu 
I po] 


larity of the turbine driven unit A review of hi 
paper follows: 


Steam Consumption and Speed Regulation 


For small non-condensing turbines driving auxiliary 
machines, high thermal efficiency is in many cases un 
necessary because of utilization of exhaust steam. Also 
the class of labor employed to look after auxiliaries, 


together with the adverse conditions under which these 
usually operate, make simplicity and durability mor 
important than efficiency." The turbine manufacturer 
to-day builds one line of machine. ‘Any machine sold 
subject to a witness-test is necessarily one of a lot of 
these machines. If this meets its guarantee of stean 
consumption it is only fair to assume that the other: 
cannot be far off the mark. The witness test clause ir 
specifications is, therefore, frequently unnece ary and 
its elimination would reduce the cost 

A speed-regulation guarantee is necessarily impor 
tant in such work as generator drive, but is of no im 
portance when the speed of the turbine is primarily 
governed by a pressure regulator as in the case of a 
boiler-feed pump or forced-draft set controlled in a 
similar manner. Yet the manufacturer usually puts in 
his 2 per cent clause. Even with the generator drive 
the average clauses are too exacting for the good of 
the customer. The compensated-wound generator can 
give flat compounding with a large speed variation and 
a reasonably large speed variation means stable govern 
ing, whereas a sensitive governor means instability and 
a tendency to hunt. To obtain close variation on test 
means delicate fitting and adjustment of the governo1 
valve. The valve must shut absolutely tight, and an 
valve built this way is subject to cutting in service: 
whereas, if a wider speed variation were permissible a 
more durable valve could be installed. 


Load Ratings and Limitations 


There is a tendency to introduce the maximum-rated 
standard of load requirements into small turbine speci 
fications and it is the only proper competitive basis 
Experience shows that it is not feasible to order a 
turbine without an overload margin to take care of 
reasonably expected errors in estimating the capacity 
of a pump. The turbine builder knows this and fre 
quently finds that the addition of another jet above that 
necessary to meet the contract is a good investment 
This does not lead to fair competition among turbin¢ 
makers. The worst feature is that in some cases in a 
cut-price job the pump maker relies on the overload 
capacity of the turbine to give him full load at the 
pump. The adoption of the maximum-rated standard 
by all turbine makers and rigid adherence to it would i: 
a great measure solve this problem. 

The limitations of the turbine must be impressed or 
the customer. As long as he thinks it can be loaded up to 
the breaking-down point, like a motor, there will be dis 
satisfaction if the machine fails to carry full load when 
the steam pressure drops. With a condensing machine, 
considerable variations in initial steam pressure can 


rae 
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take place without materially affecting the output, but 
in a non-condensing machine a multiplicity of small 
deviations from the contract conditions, each insignifi- 


‘ant in itself, can have a very marked effect on the 
output, as indicated in the table: 

St m Qu I } 

Press, Lb Per ( E a H 
Sp i¢ lit ) { 100 
per ingg ¢ ( 5 


Responsibility for Operating Performance 


There is a deplorable lack of co-operation between 
the average turbine builder and many of the pump and 
blower builders. If a unit after erection is reported 
insatisfactory and the report goes to the pump builder, 
he almost invariably assumes the trouble is in the tur 
bine and calls upon the turbine maker to send a man 
to remedy it before he an investigation as to 
the performance of his own apparatus, and vice versa 
if the original report goes to the turbine maker. This 
state of affairs encourages the purchaser to buy from 
firms manufacturing composite units. 

One of the hardest propositions confronting the 
manufacturer is the collection of expenses when the 
trouble has been entirely due to the operating engi- 
neer’s neglect. If this engineer knows at the outset 
that investigational expense of trouble caused by his 
own negligence is to be charged against him, he will 
make sure of his ground before he risks the displeasure 
of his superiors by showing his incompetence to adjust 
the machine or by running up unnecessary bills in his 
lepartment. 


makes 


Alignment Problems 


As a factor in the performance of the composite 
init alignment of the turbine with the driven machine 
is important. Where the unit is built in one shop the 
designer has a distinct advantage, inasmuch as he can 
design both ends to make one rigid unit. The average 
socalled flexible coupling will not satisfactorily take 
care of misalignment. The bedplate cannot be com- 
mercially designed so it will stay true from test floor 
to foundations, and, no matter what care has been taken 
in the shops, realignment after erection is necessary. 
Various methods have been advanced to eliminate this, 
such as the three-point support and the three-bearing 
unit with the elimination of the flexible coupling. The 
latter is practicable where one firm builds the whole 
unit, but otherwise, up to the present, it has not worked 
out satisfactorily. To overcome this trouble, the Steam 
Motors Co. has recently developed a turbine supplied 
with only one bearing and a solid coupling for connect- 
ing to the driven apparatus. By taking a standard 
pump or blower and removing one bearing and fitting 
a solid coupling to the shaft, the combination of steam 
motor and pump becomes a two-bearing unit, with a 
shorter bedplate and the elimination of 
troubles. 


misalignment 


Discussion 


O. D. H. Bentley, manager, engineering turbine de 
partment, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass., 
agreed with Mr. London that a flexible coupling cannot 
take care of misalignment and that the bedplate will 
not stay true from test floor to foundations. Realigr 
ment after erection is necessary, but when this is prop- 
erly done it will be maintained indefinitely, provided a 
suitable foundation is used. Engineers, he said, seem 
to agree that a turbine rotor mounted between 
bearings is preferable to the overhung type. The over- 
hung type is cheaper and will occupy less space, but is 
more likely to give trouble. 

A. G. Christie, associate professor, mechanical engi- 
neering, Johns Hopkins University, expressed his opin- 
ion that the days of cheap coal are past, that in the 
future economizers will be more extensively used, and 
that this will make high efficiencies from 
auxiliaries. Turbines, he believes, can be improved to 
give better econorhies without increasing manufacturing 
costs. He agrees with Mr. London’s statement that 
engineers are frequently unreasonable in their guaran- 
tee specifications, but believes this due to the reluctancy 
with which manufacturers give out data pertaining to 
operating performances under various conditions. 


two 


desirable 
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C. P. Crissey, New York, stated that one 
point is sufficient. He believes that good result 
obtained from a two-bearing unit having a sn 
hung turbine wheel, but that these should 
factured by makers of combined units. H;, 
customers to guard against two or three-beari 
that have not been operated with the same 
between bearings, the same diameter of shaft 
same loads on the shaft. He believes that a c: 
prohibit bearing temperatures of 250 deg. Falun 


Dimensions of Open-Hearth Furnac: 


V. Grum-Grzhimailo, a prominent Russian 
lurgist, has published in a recent issue of the | 
of the Russian Metallurgical Society a tabk 
increased dimensions he suggests for open-hea 
naces used for making steel by the ore process a 
pared with those used in the scrap process. Bas 
calculations on data furnished by Mr. Pavlov 
previous issue of the same journal, he arrives 
dimensions shown in Table 1 (converted into Er 
equivalents) for furnaces used in the scrap procé 
The type of hearth adopted for his calculations is 1 


a ne 


e¢ 





Table 1 Scrap Process 
Capacity Surface Cubic C 
of Dimen- Area Height of of C 
Furnace sions of of Bath Rooffrom tion §; 
Tor sath, Ft Sq. Ft Bath, Ft Cu. Ft 
1 xX 8.52 181.70 5.25 
»«) x 9.18 215.29 5.91 l 
~ 9.84 258.35 6.15 15s 
1) 27.89 X 10.50 290.64 6.56 1,90 
10 31.00 * 11.48 355.22 6.56 2,54 
0 34.45 * 12.46 430.57 7.15 & 
60 36.74 * 13.12 4384.39 7.87 ‘ 
Table 2—Ore Process 
Capacity Surface Cubie Contents 
ot Dimen Area Height of of Combus 
Furnace sions of of Bath Rooffrom tion Space 
Ton sath, Ft Sq. Ft. Bath, Ft Cu. Ft 
15 2.37 9.57 215.29 4.43 954 
20 24.61 X 10.33 254.04 1,27 
) 27.47 X 11.07 304.63 1,58: 
0) 29.20 11.81 344.46 1,907 
10 32.41 12.89 417.6¢ 2,543 
0 a5. GF 13.9% 502.69 3,178 
( RR 2g 14.7¢€ 66.2 ¢ 3,814 





angular im shape, with a bottom width of 1.2 m. (about 
1 ft.), and with slopes forming an angle of 26% deg 
with the horizontal. The initial depth of the bath is 
assumed to be 40 cm. (about 15% in.). While in the 
scrap process the bath only incfeases about 1% times 
in volume, in the ore process, owing to the more 
vehement ebullition, the bath increases as much as fron 
2 to 2% times in volume. Consequently, to save undue 
wear of the sides and roof of the furnace, provisior 
has to be made for an:increase of about 17 to 18 pe 
cent in the surface of the bath, as shown in Tabk 
The author gives cross sections for two 30-ton furnaces 
Up to a level of % m. (about 1 ft. 8 in.) the two se 
tions are alike, but in the case of the hearth for the 
ore process provision is made for an extra deptl 
0.2 m. (about 8 in.) for the bath, and the angle of the 
slopes in this portion is made 45 deg., giving a toy 
width of 3.6 m. (about 11 ft. 10 in.), as against 

(10 ft. 6 in.) in the hearth for the scrap process. The 
increase in width of the surface of the bath works out 
at from 17 to 18% per cent. 


The Toronto plants of the Canadian Fairbanks 
Morse, Ltd., are preparing to turn out a new order 
recently received by the company from the America! 
Government for 1,500,000, 75 mm. shells, which have 
been ordered from a number of Canadian 
within the past month. The plant is now being pré 
pared to turn out the new order as expeditiously as 
possible. The company is also engaged upon filling a! 
order for 300,000, 6-in. shells for the Canadian Gover 
ment. These two orders will keep the plants of the 
company engaged until next fall. 


concerns 





The Ingersoll-Rand Co. has commenced the em 
ployment of female labor at its works at Phillipsburg, 
N. J. About 30 women are now employed to operate 
drill presses and shapers. 


‘ 
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ric Steel Furnace Operated by a Boy 


eo. 


photograph reproduced below comes to THE 
ce as an illustration of the human interest 
steel making. It was taken recently during 





| Operation by Boys and Girls in England of Greaves 
Etchells Electric Steel Furnaces 





duction of a 2-ton nickel-chrome-vanadium steel 
a 2-ton Greave-Etchells electric furnace at the 
f Thomas Andrews & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, Eng- 
From the standpoint of electrical equipment the 
tion is of little interest. The furnace, however, 
ely hand-operated by means of a tramway type 
trol worked in conjunction with recording am- 
‘s, and the point of special interest is the furnace 
itor, particularly his size. A boy runs the furnace 
rly. Other furnaces of this type in England are 
perated similarly, but at present mostly by girls 
to the shortage of male labor. Such results, it is 
ed, would have been ridiculed only a few years 
The three controllers on the right represent the 
rane control for the ladle, etc. 


iscertain the value of army motor trucks as a 

for rushing out details of men for patrol or 

sh duty at points too remote to be quickly 

i by cavalry, or when the call is too urgent to 

the assembly of railroad cars, a test was re- 

made on the Dixie highway between the canton- 

t Atlanta and Chattanooga. The truck beat 

of the fastest train between the two points. 

\ White truck with a body designed by Lieut.-Col. 

‘ugh J. Gallagher, depot quartermaster at Atlanta, 

1. The troops sit back to back lengthwise of 

and their rifles, when not immediately needed, 

stored in rifle chests built between the backs 

seats. The foot rails and arm rests protect 

from being swayed or thrown off when rounding 

at high speed or moving rapidly over rough 

The footrail is hinged and lowered to serve as 

vhen mounting. Each man’s personal equipment 

ed in lockers under the seats. Special lockers 

vided for 500 rounds of ammunition for each 

man. In the rear is a compartment holding three days 
*Upp.y of the non-perishable components of rations. 
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New Machine for Heavy Spot Welding 


Under a patent granted to A. C. Taylor, the Taylor 
Welder Co., Warren, Ohio, is manufacturing a new elec 
tric welding machine. The operating principle differs 
somewhat from the machines now on the market in the 
employment of split rather than solid electrodes. This 
arrangement enables heavier work to be handled as well 
as permitting the machine to operate on polyphase cur 
rent without unbalancing the line. 

The lower horn and the upper point holder, together 
with the welding electrodes themselves, are split and in 
sulating material is interposed between each piece. This, 
it is pointed out, permits the electrodes to be separated 
and steel pressure dies placed between them. It is thus 
possible to pass two of high 
amperage in a through the metal and 
when a welding temperature has been attained addition 
al pressure may be applied with the dies to complete the 
weld. The copper electrodes are not subjected to any more 
pressure than is required to make a good electrical con 
tact, being used only to carry the current and not to sus 
tain the heavy pressure required to force the 
together and complete the weld. In this 
ble to spot weld material, particularly 
ceeds % in. in thickness. 

In addition to separating the electrodes the lvads 
from the secondary of the welding transformer are also 
split and are crossed where the connection is made to 
the lower horn. This, it is explained, causes the current 
to be crossed as illustrated by the dotted lines in the 
sketch at the left of the machine. 

The ability to use the machine on polyphase circuits 
without unbalancing the line, it is emphasized, is an ad 
vantageous feature since spot welding machines gener 
ally require single-phase current for their operation. It 
is furthet explained that when machines of this kind are 


or more separate current 


bias direction 


material 
Way it is poss! 
that which ex 





The Use of Split 
chine Enables Material 1 In. and Heavier to be Han i 


Electrodes in a New Spot Welding Ma- 


operated on polyphase circuits there is a tendency to un 
balance the line which is objectionable if the liens are 
heavily loaded or the generator employed is of small ca- 
pacity. 


Plans for the new plant which the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. will build at Kearny, N. J., are being prepared 
by Harris & Richards, architects, Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. Préliminary estimates fix the cost of the 
buildings and equipmerit at $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
There will be several buildings, which are to be used 
for the manufacture of machinery and machine toglg, 








Mechanical Engineers Discuss War Wo; 


Effect on Profession, Employment of Women, 


Conservation 


of Fuel 


and Inspection of 


Munitions Are Topics of Annual Meeting 


NGINEERS can no longer restrict themselves to 
Bitter: technical profession but must prepare to 

assume new and greater industrial and social obli- 
gations. This was the keynote of the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers held in New York last week, expressed by 
Dr. Ira N. Hollis, the outgoing president, in an address 
before a section of the society devoted exclusively to 
the discussion of topics relating to the public duties of 
engineers in times of crises. Public service, he empha- 
sized, is the first duty of the engineer; a duty which 
under present conditions is particularly urgent, and 
which, continuously expanding, is likely to embrace, as 
a permanent part of engineering, Government work 
requiring a knowledge of the humanities as well as 
technical training. The engineer, he said, must study 
history, the science of government and the problems of 
labor that he may grow to the maximum of his possi- 
bilities. Professor Dexter S. Kimball of Cornell Uni- 
versity, speaking on the relation of industrial manage- 
ment to engineering brought out a co-ordinate thought. 
He said that engineering is broadening to include fields 
formerly not considered related to the profession and 
its ramifications are now so extensive that redefining 
the aims of the society would be appropriate. Indus- 
trial management, he emphasized, is a legitimate part 
of engineering work. 


Engineers in Government Work 


Regarding the needs of the Government for the co- 
operation of eigineers and their influence on its activi- 
ties, Dr. Hollis pointed out that a large part of the 
business of the country relates to industries, transpor- 
tation and engineering enterprises, and yet, he said, 
there is hardly a man in Congress who has a grasp of 
engineering matters. As an instance of what can be 
accomplished by putting a trained man at the head of 
a department, he cited the case of Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Scott at the head of the War Industries Board and Mr. 
Coffin at the head of the industrial survey, were other 
examples to which he referred of what the engineering 
profession may contribute to the success of the Govern- 
ment. Dr. Hollis further pointed out that forces an- 
tagonistic to freedom are likely to develop. The war, he 
said, will create many millionaires and will strengthen 
trade unions into autocratic groups with powers to define 
what each individual shall be permitted to do and what 
wage he shall receive. He urged that the engineers co- 
operate to counteract any such tendency. 

Gano Dunn, chairman of the Engineering Commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, pointed out, as 
an indication of the willingness of engineers to give 
their services to the Government, that there is not yet 
on record a single case of an engineer failing to serve 
promptly and faithfully the Government after having 
been requested to do so. He said that engineers stand 
ready to respond by severing their business connec- 
tions and sacrificing their incomes. 


Technical Education as Affected by War 


Interest was manifested in technical education as 
affected by the Government’s enforcement of draft reg- 
ulations, discussed by Dr. Charles S. Howe, president 
of Case School of Applied Science. He emphasized that 
if present methods are carried out there will be no 
teaching of engineering in colleges in a few months 
and that this. phase of the question is of vital impor- 
tance both from the Government’s and industry’s point 
of view. Colleges, he said, have lost from 20 to 30 
per cent of their students, and cannot supply one-quar- 
ter of the engineers needed to-day. He urged that 
something be done before Dec. 15 as the ruling of the 
Government that after this date students may not 


voluntarily enlist has created a feeling of 
which is tending rapidly to deplete the colleg: 
Students, he pointed out,.naturally fall in Cla 
he believes, are all likely to be taken in the n 
If all men over 21 years of age are to be ta 
the colleges .he urged that adequate conside: 
given to the possibilities of training sophomo 
freshmen for particular services by changed 
and curricula. 


The Coal Problem 


One session of the convention was devoted 
study of power plant problems. In this ( 
preventable waste of coal in the United States was dis- 
cussed by David Moffat Myers, consulting engineer. 
Griggs & Myers, New York, and a commercial analysis 
of the small turbine situation was presented by W. J. A 
London, steam turbine department, General Electri 
Co., West Lynn, Mass. The latter paper ts reviewed 
elsewhere. Mr. Myers pointed out that the large plants 
which are consuming fuel wastefully, in many cases 
he believes, more wastefully and carelessly than ev: 
before, are needlessly causing a large part of the ex 
isting car shortage and are counteracting other mea 
sures of efficiency in production and distribution. By 
employing proper operating methods in boiler p!ants } 
believes it easily possible to save over 10 per cent of 
the coal used in this work which, he said, would mean a 
saving of 50,000,000 tonsa year. This, he estimates, 
would release cars for other important service equiv- 
alent to the entire coal carrying capacity of the Penn- 
sylvania lines east of Pittsburgh and with coal at $5 a 
ton would mean a direct money saving to the indus 
tries of a quarter of a billion dollars. 

W. N. Polakov, consulting engineer, New York 
discussing this question, suggested that of two meth 
ods proposed for lessening the waste of fuel, namel) 
Government coercion and education, the use of coercio: 
is the more feasible. He believes that the Government 
should give priority in coal deliveries to those indis- 
pensable industries consuming fuel efficiently, thereby 
increasing their output and stimulating the less eff- 
cient consumer of fuel to improve his plant and esta! 
lish better economy. This he pointed out may involv 
the rating of plants of indispensable industries by ex- 
perts on fuel consumption. He believes that organiza- 
tion of a properly trained boiler-room force will 
many cases bring about an effective saving in fuel wit! 
out further capital investment. 

Albert A. Cary, consulting mechanical enginee! 
New York, emphasized that the problems involved in 
establishing efficient consumption of fuel center around 
the proper design of the furnace for the coal being used 
The choice of refractories, he said, is also important 
and this, he pointed out, should not be left to the masor 
contractor. He believes that permanent results ca 
only be obtained by reaching the man who shovels in 
the coal. These men, he said, are usually antagonistic 
to endeavors to change their methods of working, an¢ 
he believes that the proper method of solving this 
problem is to license firemen. Government inspectors 
could then make recommendations to plants wasting 
fuel, and, if these recommendations are not followed, 
the licenses of the firemen may be removed. This, 
believes, will weed out inefficient firemen, stimulate 
better firing and will improve both the plant operator 
and the condition of the men. He referred to two plants 
in. which substantial improvements in boiler econo™) 
were made. In one plant of 7000 boiler-hp. capac, 
changing from hand-fired to machine-stoked eq? 
ment enabled the plant to operate at 50 per cent ov" 
its normal rating, yet consuming no more coal than " 
formerly did at two-thirds that load. The Tennes 
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Co. redesigned its furnaces, adapting them to 
used and substituting automatic stokers for 
ed grates, and succeeded in obtaining with 64 
t of the fuel formerly used an equal output. 
’ Breckenridge, professor mechanical engineer- 
le University, urged that coal must not only 
d but must be saved immediately. Sixty-seven 
of all coal produced, he said, goes for steam 
_ and this field offers the best opportunity for 
ite results. Industries should work in conjunc- 
th fuel administrators of states and each admin- 
should know how the particular coal consumed 
listrict is properly burned. He referred to the 
eing done by the states of Illinois and Connecti- 
In New Haven, he said, the Chamber of Commerce 
ok the teaching of firemen by presenting to 
es of firemen lectures on proper methods of 
oal. Much interest was manifested by the men, 
suggested that the engineers of the country 
ite by organizing committees to carry on similar 
n other states. The Connecticut plan provides 
pert firemen to visit plants and demonstrate to 
en proper firing methods. 


Shop Costs on Idle Machines 


H. L. Gantt, industrial engineer, New York, dis- 
manufacturing costs, stated that the expense 
naintaining a machine while idle cannot legitimately 
charged to work done on it, and should be put in a 
account. Those people who include in their 
sts expenses which do not contribute to production 
simply trying to recover from the public, through 
higher selling price, expenses resulting from ineffi- 
icy. The segregation of overhead expenses attached 
lle machines from those of productive machines, 
appears to him to be the only way of avoiding an intol- 
ble situation, which he believes will otherwise arise 

m the Government’s method of giving contracts on 
: “cost-plus” basis. 

In opening the discussion on this paper, Frederick 
\. Alden, consulting engineer, Cambridge, Mass., in- 
rsed the statements made in the paper and stated 

t idleness of machinery was due to the use of single- 
peration machines as distinguished from those upon 
vhich a number of operations might be performed by 
slight readjustments of tools, feeds, speeds, ete. Ma- 
which to a certain extent had outlived its 

efulness was also a cause of idleness on the part 

machines, and he recommended that all obsolete 
tock and machinery be either junked or sold. 

Frank B. Gilbreth, industrial management engineer, 
New York, warmly commended the paper and described 

board which he had devised for indicating the status 
' various orders that had been received and the con- 

n of the different machines in the shop. 

Henry Hess, Philadelphia, took exception to the 
tatement made in the paper that costs must be con- 
by engineers alone, and said that both engi- 

rs and financiers should consider the question of 

sts jointly. The cost of idle machinery would in any 
ent be passed on to the ultimate consumer, in his 
pinion, 

\dolph L. De Leeuw, mechanical engineer, Singer 
Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J., considered that work 

ng the line of Mr. Gantt’s paper was highly desirable, 

t pointed out that the problem of costs was a great 
ne due to the fact that there were so many variables 
vhich entered into it. 

\rthur L. Williston, principal Wentworth Institute, 
ston, said that confusion in accounting was caused 
the fact that costs were not constant, although 

were so considered. 


y a+ 
separave 


ninery 


sidered 
dered 


Inspection in the Machine Shop 


The machine-shop session on Thursday afternoon, 
6, had a distinctly martial flavor imparted to it 
, y the presence of a number of army officers, some of 
whom participated in the discussions. There were three 
; ed introductory discussions. 
; _ The first, on “The Logic of Inspection,” was given 
y Adolph L. De Leeuw, who stipulated that man- 
“tacturing methods depend on division of labor, measur- 


’ 
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ing devices and inspection. all 


Products of 
a rule, are interchangeable as regards function or de- 
sign, and machine tools may be interchangeable as to 
uses but not necessarily as to their component parts 
Full interchangeability was, however, made possible by 


kinds, as 


inspection work. The development of machine-tool 
building from the time when a single man was both a 
designer and builder was traced through a system of 
manufacturing in shops by contracts and progressive 
inspection of the previous operator’s work to the present 
system of inspection where this 
the shop routine. 

While it is unquestionably true that inspectors some 
times lack intelligence, it is his opinion that as a rule 
this condition exists because the salary paid is not 
sufficient to attract a man with brains. Specifications 
are the great problem in inspection, and the aim of the 
manufacturer is to get a perfect product as the result 
of a series of processes that are not perfect. The in- 
spector should not be looked upon as a trouble maker, 
but rather as a useful member of society, although 
the problem of inspection is still in the dark due to 
the lack of standards to guide the inspector. 

Mr. De Leeuw stated that the allowances made for 
variation were not so large as might be convenient in 
a number of cases, and recommended that dimensions 
be inspected in the drawing room before the work goes 
to the shop. The causes of failure of inspection are 
the fact that it is a repetition operation, there are no 
standards to guide the inspectors and there is as a 
rule no checking of the inspection. He considered it 
very desirable that workmen with high ideals should 
be trained as inspectors with one of the inspection 
force an engineer, who is broadminded enough to decide 
whether the product might be used or not rather than 
whether it conformed strictly to the specifications. He 
advocated the placing of limits on the gages used as 
well as on the pieces gaged with master gages to check 
the gages themselves, and that a combination of ac- 
cepted and rejected pieces should be 
time to time. 

The second of the discussions dealt with “The Rela 
tion of Inspection to Products,” and was given by F. A 
Waldron, industrial engineer, New York. He stated 
that after having been on both sides of the inspection 
proposition it was his opinion that the chief trouble 
lay first with the designer and then with the manufac- 
turer. Rigid inspection is a good thing in the long 
run, he asserted, although sometimes rather hard at 
first, from a financial point of view, on the manufac 
turer. The inspector is continually coming in contact 
with manufacturers who have no idea of accurate dimen- 
sions. He considered it necessary that reasonable toler- 
ances be made with reference to the final functioning 
of the article manufactured since close tolerances in- 
crease the cost of tools, jigs, fixtures, gages, etc. The 
production of gages in the United States is now as big 
an industry as the productiveness of the country before 
the war. In concluding his discussion, Mr. Waldron 
stated that the inspection department should be brought 
in closer touch with the designing end of the plant. 

The third of the discussions dealing with “The Gen- 
eral Principles of Government Inspection and the Re- 
lations Between Inspectors and Manufacturers,” was 
presented by Major Erdman, ordnance department U. 
S. Army. He outlined the method of placing, handling 
and inspecting Government orders, and said that the 
most important difference between Government and civil 
contracts is the fact that the manufacturer cannot sue 
the Government, and must satisfy the inspector besides 
being prepared to substantiate thoroughly any charges 
that he might make against the inspector. The Gov- 
ernment inspector was not interested in the completion 
of the contract so much as in seeing that the quality 
of the product was maintained. Government inspection 
is a check on a 100 per cent inspection by the manufac- 
turer, and is carried out only as far as necessary to 
insure compliance with the specifications. 


A Complaint Board of Engineers 


Sir Charles Ross, president Ross Rifle Co., Quebec, 
Canada, suggested as a solution of the inspection prob- 
lem that an independent body should be formed of rep- 


is done as a part of 


reinspected from 
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resentatives of the engineering societies of the country 
to hear complaints of the manufacturers and give advice 
to both the manufacturers and the inspectors and report 
to the secretaries of war and navy. This plan, he 
believed, would secure co-operation and approval of 
the Government, and, at the same time, would settle 
the differences which arose from time to time between 
the manufacturer on one hand and the inspector on the 
other. He considered that such differences of opinion 
were a good thing, but regretted that at the present 
time there was no means available for the inspection 
department to have matters explained by an impartial 
third party. Later on in the session a resolution re- 
ferring the question of the formation of such a body 
to the Council for attention was passed. 


Questionnaire on Inspection and Interchangeability 


A questionnaire giving suggestive subjects for dis- 
cussions was sent out to a number of interested mem- 
bers and non-members before the meeting and served 
as the basis for the general discussion which followed. 
The subjects covered were inspection and interchange- 
ability and the questions, five in number under each 
head, are given below: 


Inspection 


l How closely can quality be held to the set standard in 


inspection of munitions 


2. Is it a practical quantity-production proposition to 


meet the tolerances prescribed by the Government on muni- 
tions drawings? If not, what is necessary? 

3. How is your inspection department organized? Do you 
use the following inspections? And if so, in what way: first 
piece, operation, selective, final? To whom is the inspec- 


tion department responsible? 
4. How is the responsibility for 
the inspection and manufacturing departments 


quality divided between 


> 


5. How do you inspect or check the work of inspectors? 


Interchangeability 


define the term interchangeability as 


mechanism? 


6. How 
applied to 


would 
a machine or a 


you 


7. To what extent should interchangeability he attained 


in munitions manufacture‘ 
attained 
aeroplane 


mability be 
example, 


8. To what extent should interchange 


in machines used in warfare? (as, for 


motors ) 


9. Considering the conditions under which munitions of 
warfare are used, should the greater attempt at exact inter- 
changeability be placed upon the units of which the com- 
plete mechanism is made or upon parts used in making up 
the units? 

10. Is interchangeability of parts of value in field use, 


or is it mainly for assembling units? 


The general discussion which followed divided the 
meeting into two groups, one of which believed that 
the specifications should be rigidly adhered to, while 
the other insisted that the inspector should be permitted 
to waive provisions of the specifications which in his 
judgment were unnecessarily harsh. R. F. Bryant, Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., New York, in opening the discussion 
stated that the trouble went back to the designing of 
gages and the fixing of tolerances on individual parts. 
He believed that care in writing specifications would 
help production and eliminate trouble in inspection. In 
the munition contracts which his company had filled the 
parts were given a preliminary inspection at the ma- 
chines with a 100 per cent inspection at a central point 
to serve as a check. This was followed by an inspec- 
tion by the Government representatives, this last vary- 
ing from 100 per cent in some cases to a comparatively 
low figure in others, according to the nature of the 
part and the average proportion of rejections. This 
inspection was of the random type. Progressive inspec- 
tion for single operations prior to assembling was also 
employed, the work passing along in front of the shop 
force. This single-operation inspection, he stated, was 
very rapid, and was supplemented by a final Govern- 
ment inspection after assembly before packing. 

Prof. Raymond H. Danforth, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, dwelt upon the necessity for ma- 
terial inspection as contrasted with gage inspection. In 
a number of cases he stated that specification require- 
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ments could not be met because the physica! 
ical requirements did not have sufficient |e: 


Standardization of Inspection 


Henry L. Huston, chief engineer A. M. 
Co., New Orleans, La., stated that standa) 
the product was expected from inspectior 
standardization of this inspection was soug! 
opinion, the proper place to start was with + 
cations and not with the inspector, as close 
a needless expenditure of energy. Common se: 
a large part in inspection, and the inspector 
be hidebéund by the specifications, it being 
him to point out why the work was right rat! 
where it was wrong. Both the elements of 
and men had to. be dealt with, and the inspecti 
not be too intensive. What would be permit 
place would not do in another. 


Forrest E. Cardullo, chief draftsman Pierce-Arroy 
Motor Car Co., Buffalo, stated that specifications coylq 
not be drawn to cover all cases, and that the inspector 
must have authority to waive the provisions of the 
specifications in some cases, the question of useability 


of the part being the deciding factor. The purpose oj 
inspection was to keep up the quality of the product 
to a satisfactory point, and any form of inspectio; 
which reduced the volume of production was radical 
wrong. 

H. A. Staples, superintendent raw materials depart- 
ment, Bridgeport Brass Co., stated that there were 
marked differences in the specifications sent out by the 
various departments of the Government for the same 
article and suggested that a standard set of specifica- 
tions for each article be prepared by the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Closer Limits Than at Beginning of War 


Chester B. Hamilton, Jr., manager Hamilton Gear & 
Machine Co., Toronto, Canada, stated that the Canadian 
manufacturers are beginning to realize the nicety of 
barrage fire and the necessity for conforming strictly 
to the provisions of the specifications. At the present 
time work that was formerly considered “good enough” 
would not do. The shop inspection in his plant was 
the same as that given the work by the government 
and the earlier operations were held to closer Limits 
than the Government requirements and the tolerances 
increased progressively, this care in first operations 
bringing back results in secondary operations as the 
rejections were materially reduced. He censured the 
steel makers for carelessness in the matter of the kind 
of material shipped, and stated that the specificatio 
writer knew what was wanted better than the manufac- 
turer. The limits were closer now than at the begin- 
ning of the war and would be even more so next year 

Major Erdman said that the contractor was expected 
to live up to the specifications, co-operate with the 
Government and call attention to any changes that 
might be desirable. 

C. E. Coolidge thought that something might be said 
on both sides of the question. The first consideration 
was the protection of the men at the front, then S 
Government, and last the manufacturer. This could 
be accomplished by co-operation, especially if the Gov- 
ernment and shop-inspection corps were considered 4s 
one body and inspectors were placed at each machine 
and instructed to co-operate with the operators. 

Charles E. Davis, Walco Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
said that co-operation between the manufacturers and 
the army inspectors was necessary and reduced rejec- 
tion of the product. It was necessary to establish the 
vital functioning points of the finished product first 
After this the limits could be fixed and when once 
established should be rigidly adhered to. The manu- 
facturer must, he said, get together with the Govert 
ment and the designer. 


Women in Machine Shops 


A discussion on the employment of women in the 
metal working industries was introduced by John 
Upp, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Wha 
he offered was in part as follows: 

We have been much surprised at woman’s strengt> 
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oyment, 


ance and are now willing and ready to assign 
ties which were until recently assumed to be 
eyond the scope of her ability. We>have 
vever, that it is necessary to recognize some 
tal difficulties if women are employed in these 
‘cupations. The carrying trays are so con- 
hat it is impossible for a woman to obtain a 
s greater than 50 lb., except where the size 
vidual piece makes such a limit impossible. 
hairs are provided where possible and short 
is are found advantageous in many cases. 
| attention must be given to the character of 
employed and more thorough investigation 
nade of their references than in the case of 
he employment of one undesirable woman will 
destroy the usefulness of a large depart- 
the women working in any section must be 
to the other women or resignations with or 
xplanation will be apt to take place rapidly. 
so found early in our experience that women 
he ages of 18 and 31 are more adaptable and 
e quickly than those who are younger or older. 
ve not made any attempt to discriminate be- 
married and married women, except that we 
vestigated every acceptabie applicant with 
dren to assure ourselves that she had means 
her family taken care of while at work in the 


ver add many women to a department at one 
we have found it impossible for an instructor 
to each of many new employees sufficient atten- 
ybtain satisfactory results, and usually nearly 


se who have not been given the undivided atten- 


the instructor during the early days of their 


resign, apparently having reached the 
that they could never learn. We attempt to 


t two women at one time on each machine tool, 
g them alternate opportunities to operate the ma- 
tool themselves. 


Surprising Results on Screw Machine Work 


We 


niy 


ey 


find it difficult to teach women to operate screw 


es, but when they learn their work is as satis- 


as that of men; and on the lighter screw-ma- 


vork we are having the remarkable experience of 


their work more productive than that of men. 
find it difficult to teach women how to operate 


ng machines and we have had many failures, yet 


women operatives on milling machines doing 
ide work as efficiently as it can be done by men. 
found it difficult to teach women to operate 

it now have good women lathe operators in 
ploy. It has never been difficult to teach women 
te light punch presses, and although we have 
onsidered heavy-punch-press work a man’s job 
have women operating heavy punch presses in 
ly satisfactory manner. We have always con- 
the assembly work on some of our more impor- 


operations as being essentially the work of the 


ho had been trained as a mechanic; but we now 
when properly instructed women can do this 
1 way that is entirely satisfactory to us. 


t has been necessary to more closely supervise and 


the work turned out by the women than by our 
in of men employees, for few women have any 


tion of the importance of dimensions or any 


as to mechanical strength or requirements. 
can be sure that once a woman employee is 
»w to use a gage or learns what constitutes 
ry work, the good work produced in the after- 
be exactly the same as that produced in the 


ive found it very difficult to teach women the 
between a dull and a sharp cutting tool. 
rule, the best results are obtained when the 
on of work is under the direction of men, al- 
immediate superiors of the women other 
an be used to advantage. 
attention must be paid to the appearance of 
facturing departments when women are em- 
r women are much more susceptible to sur- 
s than men. In shops where women work, the 
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machines and floors are kept cleaner than in 
where men only work. 


sections 


Shop Clothing 


Difficulty with the clothing of women engaged in 
shopwork has been one of the most important problems 
we have had to solve. To settle the question once for 
all, the matter was submitted to the workers in a cer 
tain department for their own decision. We had had a 
few minor accidents due to loose sleeves, uncovered hai 
and loose skirts, and it was evident that in order to 
protect our workers it would be necessary to adopt some 
type of clothing which would remove that industrial 
risk. We arranged for a conference with our employees 
in the department mentioned and left to them the sele 
tion of the clothes which they should wear. We ex 
plained to them the reason we were increasing the 
number of women, that it was necessary to have thes 
women to take the places of men, that we intended to 
employ more and more women in the future, but that 
we could not forgive ourselves if we permitted thei: 
employment to result in accidents which might ruin 
their usefulness in future years. The conference was 
a most interesting one and the results were surprising; 
for of those who attended, 98 per cent voted, after a 
half-hour’s consideration, to adopt a uniform factory 
costume. This has taken its place among other conven 
tions and now receives no special attention. The stock 
keepers are exempt from the regulation if they so de 
sire. Many of them, however, have adopted the regula 
tion costume voluntarily. 


Segregation of Women Workers 

The segregation of operatives has 
great deal of attention. We now arrange to have ou! 
women employees quit their work a few moments 
earlier than the men so that the women can leave the 
factory without confusion, but we are making no at- 
tempt to separate them from the men in the manufac- 
turing departments. They of necessity work on adja 
cent machines, for when the man who operates one of a 
line of machines is called to military duty we cannot 
move that one machine from its desirable location, but 
we can train a woman to operate it. Where the num 
ber of women in a department is relatively small, the 
desirability of segregation is most evident, and if it 
were possible we would segregate operations; but it 
has not been difficult to entirely control the situation by 
proper supervision, and now that our men are becom 
ing used to women workers the interruptions and con 
fusion have practically disappeared. 

It might be well to say that the men have not ob 
jected to women working in the machine shops. Whil 
we feel sure that there would have objections 
raised last year, this year the men are giving the most 
helpful assistance in the training of women to do the 
work properly, for all recognize the importance of car 
rying on the industrial undertakings by women, as men 
are required for military work. 

We have not been able to impress women with the 
importance of being on hand every day. Many seem to 
feel that it will be perfectly satisfactory to be absent 
occasionally, particularly if they have any household 
duties to finish, and for this reason we have been care 
ful to select those women who can be entirely relieved 
of such responsibilities if they enter our employ. Our 
record of absences of women is as a rule about 20 per 
cent greater than among men. 

We have carried on a most successful experiment in 
the employment of women in one of the estimating de 
partments. A group of college women are taking up 
the work heretofore carried on by the younger technical 
graduates. These young women had no technical train- 
ing, but we selected those who had specialized in 
physics, chemistry, or other work of this character. The 
activity and interest of this group of young women is 
all that could be desired. 

Chester B. Lord, general superintendent Wagner 
Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, emphasized that to main 
tain the greatest degree of contentment among women 
workers they should not be allowed too great liberty of 
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Machinery Exports Again Make Reco 


Shipments of Last September Exceeded—Movement 
of Semi-Finished Steel Extremely Heavy—Imports 
Show Decline of 50 Per Cent Compared with Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—Exports of machinery in 
October again broke all records, exceeding the tremen- 
dous shipments of last 


Exports of Iron and Ste: 


October 


September. Manufactures of 1916, 1917, 
. . . GQ 2 Se He ‘ 
iron and steel by values fell but slightly below the Tone —— 
. . . . S A 
record total of last June, but tonnage commodities ie Ge 101,756 
a A ; aie ; mn Ss . . Ferromanganese = Glo >, 406 
showed a substant ial decline. The grouping of ~—_— a... O55 
figures would suggest that the gain in machinery ex- i ee ae $3,539 
hes . an nein Ot : et al ite s eal SRG <senbhevvesss 19,994 6,031 
ports in O« tober was due to high¢ r prices, but an exam- ben inam 4512 4823 
ination of the statistics showing aggregated units indi- Wire rods 13,927 26,554 1 
atom nhetantial manna 4 a Sone ad me amen) i ). eee 64,133 46,771 6 
Sars a substantial increase in volume as well as in Billets, ingots and 
value. blooms, n.e@.8. ...... 162,679 204,724 1,22 
mr] ° . ° 2 s : : 9 ¢ 9 > 
The total exports of manufactures of iron and steel eee and nuts....... 30319 oe : 
; , ioops and bands..... 3,369 », 638 
by values in October gained 40 per cent over the same Horseshoes 222 812 
month of 1916 and fell but 4 per cent short of last Site make Pee sare eee* 13 at 10 ane 
June’s phenomenal record. Shipments of tonnage iron Wood screws ........ 217 
and steel fell 7 per cent below those of October, 1916, oo a includ- :ane ssa 
re SE GRC ct ceceas ,v0 ,65$ 
but exceeded by nearly 15 per cent the average exports  Cast-iron pipes and fit- 
of the past ten months. The exports of machinery rose UINBS «owes essences 9,064 4,350 
— past p os : ae ‘ Wrought pipes and fit- 
55 per cent above the level of October, 1916, and sur- ST Seren 13,617 10,042 2 
passed the record total of September of this year by tadiators and cast- 
; 9 ; . ane iron house heating 
slightly less than 2 per cent. Shipments of machine RST aie i aE 247 249 
tools, which having declined somewhat erratically awe nn aaa saseee - 1,032 gine ae 
‘ . 5 stee 7S eee 02,408 8,v¢e $.2 
throughout the past year, gained 13 per cent over Galvanized iron sheets ; 
October, 1916, but fell substantially below the average and plates ........ 7,892 1,156 69,66 
: - All other iron sheets 
of the past 12 months. and plates ........ 4,317 4,767 38,62 
For the 10 months ended October, gains were re- Steel plates ......... 26,399 50,225 222,89 
Oe ee 10,315 15,537 88,10 


corded in all classes except metal-working machinery. 
Exports of iron and steel by values gained 46 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1916, which, in turn, 
exceeded by 140 per cent any previous 10 months. Ton- 
nage commodities surpassed the 10 months of 1916 by 
the narrow margin of 2.5 per cent, but the 1916 total 
was 80 per cent in excess of any previous correspond- 
ing period. Machinery pel over 1916, 
but 


rose 77 cent 


2 per 


cent 


machine tools declined 


Cash 
Concrete 
Cotton ° e° 
Cream marators 
Elevator nd elevator 
Electric locomotives 
nes Stational 


Gasoline engin 


Gas eng 





Kerosene engin 
Steam engines : 
All other engines 

Parts ol 
Boils 
Boil 


All other parts 


Meters, ga and Ww 

Mining ichine! oil 
All ot 

‘aper-! mach 

’rinting presse 

umps 

tr o tir 


€ 


I 
I 
P 
Re z 
Road-making machinery 
Sewing mac 
Shoe ma nervy 
Sugar-n machine 
Textile machiners 
Typesetting macl 
Typewriting macl 
Windmills 
Woodworking 
All other 
All other machiner and parts of 


machinery, saw 


Total 


a Not separately enumerated prior to July 1, 1917. 


b Six months ending June 30, 1917. 


Ship and 


steel 


Barb wire 
All other 


Total. . 


tank 


iron 


Tin and terne plates... 


Wire... 


plates, 
punched and shaped. 
Structural 


and 


— 
bo Ol bo 


cok bo 
He ol 
Ia ce 


610.096 


a2,861 
20,776 
15,318 


10,616 
18,035 


571,893 


a Not separately enumerated prior to July 


b Six 


months ending June 30, 


—October———_, 
1916 917 
$129,896 $192,668 

74,050 77,034 

1,138 6,230 

109,082 26,157 

12,946 4,892 
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2 
oo 


rt 
oe oo GO Oo 6 
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10,625 
64,755 
2,246,155 
a378,319 
5,178,632 
140,681 
a419,448 
a1,789,970 
a1,747,336 
a103,257 
32,960 
47,265 
23,259 


a669,108 
a2,565,367 
58,773 
129,276 
476,240 
160,661 
67,450 
523,429 
176,983 
34,100 
646,396 
198,326 
1,734,054 
538,826 





$28,488,426 


1917. 


-——Ten 
1916 
$1,170,382 
706.783 
12,867 


319,041 


”"9042,245 
4,338,943 
9,654,055 


1,904,287 
254,528 
227,773 
195,922 

68,511,004 


5,795,566 
2,855,481 
959,475 


9,033,015 
855,841 
353,028 
744,642 

32,363,280 
$186,234,917 





230,078 


4,968,285 
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Imports of Iron and Steel 


—October——, —~Ten Months 
1916, 1917, 1916, 1917, 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
eee 8,114 2,035 65,588 40,910 
7 615 682 5,686 8,489 
ron.... 6,100 2,156 40,351 18,831 
; saa 11,748 4,894 59,520 172,120 
i aoe 220 2 6,965 2,099 
ron and 
oaaae 32 591 1,113 4,646 
without 
vere ie 72 2,506 8,771 31,031 
billets. 2,009 610 13,482 6,657 
a. 493 668 24,931 7,068 
: ites. 73 78 1,380 1,111 
plates ee wees 937 124 
, 694 os , 6.797 
183 3 3,467 1S 
30,169 14,919 233,191 300,401 


ilue of all exports of iron and steel products 

“ r was $114,196,743, as compared with $82,010,- 
79 f he same month of 1916 and $119,141,972 for 
is year, which is still the record total. For 
nths of 1917 the total was $1,025,623,521, as 
with $701,052,410 for the corresponding 
1916 and $294,519,465 in 1915. Exports of 
, y in October were valued at $28,488,426, as 
pared with $18,479,007 for the same month a year 
[he largest previous month’s exports of machin- 

re made in September of this year, when the 
vas $27,947,134. For the 10 months the exports 
whinery were valued at $232,216,526, as compared 

h $186,234,917 for the same period of 1916. Ship- 
nts of metal-working machinery aggregated $5,983,- 
as against $5,292,802 for the same month of 1916. 
he 10 months of 1917 the exports totaled $67,- 
8.833, as compared with $68,511,004 for the corre- 
period of 1916. Details of the exports of 
achinery in October in 1916 and 1917 and for the 
} 10 months’ periods are given in the accompanying 


Exports of iron and steel for which quantities are 
given aggregated 571,893 gross tons in October, 1917, 
mpared with 610,096 tons for the same month of 
The exports of semi-finished material were ex- 
tremely heavy, being 204,724 tons, compared with 162,- 
n October, 1916, and 148,932 in September, 1917. 
record total of exports of tonnage commodities, 
13,763 gross tons, was made in September, 1916. For 
10 months ended October, 1917, these shipments 
iggregated 5,097,764 gross tons, as against 4,968,285 
for the same period of 1916. The accompanying 
table shows the exports for October and for the 10 
ths ended October, 1917, as compared with 1916. 
The imports for October showed a decline of more 
\0 per cent as compared with those of 1916, de- 
ses being noted in receipts of ferromanganese, other 
ron, scrap and alloy steel billets. W. L. C. 


7 


A New Electromagnetic Alloy 


\ new alloy of cobalt, iron and silicon is offered in 


a patent (U. S. 1,247,206—Nov. 20, 1917) awarded to 

rederick M. Becket, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 

assigned to the Electro Metallurgical Co. of that city. 
the iron and cobalt are said to be present approximately 

as indicated by the formula Fe,Co, associated with 

‘rom 2 to 6 per cent of silicon. Typical alloys, accord- 
g to this invention, analyze as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Un... 1. ccme mere ee een eee 60.60 62.93 

\ Me, ... tcc es Saeed ee 60 eee 37.00 32.05 

| ~weep htt ere 3.06 4.69 
ocedbecsegeveacea ee hame @ 0.09 0.33 


aimed that the hysteresis value of these alloys 
‘w and that their magnetic saturation is very 
“gh. Within certain limits these properties are said 
; se with an increasing silicon content and as 
ze an amount as possible of this element should be 
rated without destroying the malleability. Its 
are emphasized in conneetion with trans- 
lynamos and other electromagnetic apparatus. 


a) SS Se SS. 
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Drying Blast-Furnace Air by Calcium 
Chloride Brine 


[8 a paper contributed a few months ago to the En 
gineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, Leon Cam- 
men, engineer, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
described a process of drying air for blast furnace use 
by passing it through a highly concentrated solution 
of calcium chloride maintained at a low temperature 
Cold brine enters the top of the drier, shown in the 
illustration, and flows countercurrent to the air enter 
ing at the bottom. Leaving the drier the brine passes 
through an evaporator where its initial concentration is 
restored, after which it is cooled to a temperature 
proper for use by a stream of water supplemented by 
a countercurrent of cold brine going to the evaporator 
In the evaporator only a concentration of the brine and 
not drying of the salt is effected as comparatively low 
temperatures must be used. 

When the brine enters the air drier it is calculated 
to have a temperature of approximately 16 deg. Fahr 
and a concentration of 40 per cent. By the time it 
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Cold Brine Enters the Top the Drier and Flow Cou 
to the Air Entering t tl Botton Leaving the drier 
brine passes throug! ‘ or r, after w is « 


leaves contact with the incoming air, it has a temper- 
ature of say 25 deg. Fahr., and a concentration of 30 
per cent. The incoming warm and moist air is first 
met by the comparatively warm brine, and as brine at 
25 deg. Fahr. and 30 per cent concentration is capable 
of taking out a large amount of moisture from air at 
say 80 deg. and a content of seven grains of water per 
cubic foot, the air is partially dried. This partially 
dry and fairly cool air will, in its last stage of motion, 
pass through a layer of 40 per cent brine at 16 deg. 
Fahr., which is intensely hygroscopic and able to take 
out all moisture desirable to remove. The brine of 30 
per cent concentration and a temperature of 25 to 30 
deg. has to be raised to say 180 deg. in the concentra- 
tor, but Mr. Cammen explained the actual range of 
temperature of heating is considerably less with the 
proper use of the countercurrent principle of operation 


Though the work is several years behind because 
of strikes and other difficulties, it is probable there wil! 
be a further suspension of activity on the new $50,- 
000,000 Union Station in Chicago. Conferences on the 
subject have been held by the Chicago Home Defense 
Committee and the State Council of Defense of which 
Samuel Insull is chairman. The State Council advise 
that the work be held up for the duration of the war 
because of the shortage of steel and other material, 
as well as of railroad cars and labor. 
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Important Changes in Tariff Propos: 


Commission Makes Recommendations and Con- 
gressman Fordney Proposes Immediate Up- 
ward Revision—Free Ports May Be Created 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—Recommendations of far- 
reaching importance to the industries of the country, 
relating both to the tariff and the internal revenue, are 
contained in the first annual report of the United 
States Tariff Commission which has just been for- 
warded to Congress. The commission evidently antici- 
pates an upward revision of the tariff in the near 
future as well as further increases in internal taxes 
and lays great stress upon the importance of special 
legislation in the nature of the “padlock” laws of cer- 
tain European countries intended to prevent anticipa- 
tory importations and withdrawals from bonded ware- 
houses made for the purpose of evading impending 
higher tax rates. Another extremely interesting sug- 
gestion by the commission contemplates the creation of 
a number of free ports or free zones in which imported 
merchandise may be received, examined, manipulated, 
repacked, and re-exported without the payment of cus- 
toms or internal revenue taxes. The suggestion opens 
a wide field of trade possibilities and, if adopted by 
Congress, would no doubt materially assist in the de- 
velopment of our foreign commerce. 


Revenue Pending Legislation 


The commission makes public for the first time the 
substance of a series of recommendations it has already 
transmitted to the Ways and Means Committee in re- 
sponse to a request from its chairman for suggestions 
concerning the protection of the revenue, pending legis- 
lation on the subject. Conforming to this request, the 
commission called attention to “possible methods of pro- 
tecting the public treasury against loss and securing 
what is in effect an increase of revenue during the 
periods when Congress has under consideration legis- 
lation for raising customs duties and internal-revenue 
taxes.” During such periods of legislative deliberation, 
styled by the commission “interim periods,” loss of rev- 
enue has been repeatedly incurred. In anticipation of 
the impending advances in duties, there are unusual 
importations—both direct importations and active with- 
drawal of goods from bonded warehouses. Similarly 
there are large withdrawals from warehouse of articles 
subject to internal revenue taxes. 

The commission suggested that Congress should take 
steps analogous to those which other countries have 
taken and which go by the name “padlock laws” in some 
parts of continental Europe. Increases in duties and 
taxes could be made to go in effect provisionally, as 
they do in other countries, subject to the definitive en- 
actment of the pending measures and to ultimate ad- 
justment under the provisions: of the measures us en- 
acted. More specifically, it was suggested by the com- 
mission that where a bill proposing increases of such 
taxes was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, the date of such 
introduction might be fixed as that on which liability 
for the new or increased taxes should begin. In view, 
however, of the difference between American and Euro- 
pean legislative and constitutional systems, it was sug- 
gested that no actual collection of taxes should take 
place in advance of the enactment of legislation, but 
that bonds should be given the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by importers and others liable for the tax, collec- 
tion to be made eventually at the increased rates as 
settled on enactment. The constitutional power to deal 
with the matter in this way, the commission declares, is 
not open to serious dispute. Congress has the power to 
make its taxes effective at such dates as it deems 
expedient. 

Judging from Experience 


The commission in its report to the Ways and Means 
Committee called attention to the length of time— 
usually several months—which elapses between the 
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first stage of the legislative consideratio: 
laws and their final enactment, and to th 
that interims of this sort are likely to 
future. The course of events during the 
of 1917 has indicated that the same condit 
tinue to be experienced whenever import 
legislation is pending. The war-tax act 
reported to the House of Representatives Wars 
and Means Committee on May 9, 1917; it be 
on Oct. 3. Nearly five months elapsed bety 
troduction in the House and its enactment prox 
mately the same period which had keen i ed for 
deliberation upon the revenue laws of 1897 9] 
During these months of 1917, increased cust 
as well as increased internal-revenue taxes 
ously considered. As it happened, no change 
toms duties were finally made; but large increases wer 
made in the internal-revenue taxes. As regards both 
the commission asserts the expediency of a 
system for dealing with interim conditions wa 
apparent. 

Spanish War Legislation 


Some effort in the direction of the commission's 
recommendation has been made by Congress in the past 
and was made with reference to the act of Oct 
1917. Certain provisions incorporated in the Spanish 
War revenue act of 1898 provided for the partial col- 
lection of increased taxes on goods which had been with- 
drawn from warehouse under the old rates, but had 
not yet been completely removed from the channels of 
trade—the so-called “floor tax.” The war reyenue act 
of 1917 contained provisions for the same purpose 
by the same method. 

These provisions, however, in the opinion of the com 
mission, seem to but partly meet the situation. Much 
potential revenue collectible under a genera! statute 
similar to the European “padlock” laws will always fa 
to be collected by the mere process of following the 
goods into the channels of trade. No attempt has her 
tofore been made to reach smaller retail stocks for the 
obvious reason that the accruing revenue would 
compensate for the expense of collection. Even as re- 
gards the stocks of large retailers and of wholesalers 
the process of collection by this method would be both 
uncertain and expensive. Investigation by the ¢ ymmis- 
sion indicates that the colleetion of floor taxes after the 
passage of revenue laws would usually result in secur 
ing less than half the amount obtainable if the antic 
pated increases in taxes could be applied to imported 
gcods at the custom houses or to goods subject to 
ternal taxes before leaving the factories. Moreover te 
process of thus following the commodities into the char 
nels of trade suddenly imposes great burdens and re 
sponsibilities on the Government, calling for the orga 
ization of a large force for gathering and investigating 
an enormous number of returns, many of them 1n\ a! 
ine small amounts and this for a temporary purpe* 
only. 

Important Considerations 


The commission, therefore, earnestly recommends 
to Congress the enactment of a law dealing with 7 
problem systematically and providing in some Way *" 
the safeguarding of the revenue during interim periogs 
The precise mode in which this may best be — 
plished is doubtless a matter for careful consideratio® 
The commission has suggested that bonds shall = 
quired for the payment of such increased duties ae 
be eventually levied, and that-these bonds be rete 
from some fixed date preceding final enactment. a 
examples, reviewed ‘in -the commission’s spec!a! ne 
from England, France, -Italy, and: other foreign 
tries; where such changes in taxes when propose © 
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shag nment became almost instantly effective; the 
ivailable as to the loss of revenue in times 
5 ng interim periods; the possibility that large 
a for new revenue may be made at an early 
; the certainty that in the more or less distant 
reases in tax rates will again be made—all 
iderations lead the commission to ask once 
ittention of Congress to the desirability of 
matic method of dealing with the problem. 


A Possible Difficulty 


mmission further calls attention to another 
the problem, and to a possible difficulty con- 
hich it has gathered additional evidence. It 
i that an objection likely to be raised to the 
posal is that any provisional collection of duty 
juirement of bonds for the final payment of 
posed but not yet enacted, will lead to un- 
and disturbance in business conditions. It 
the commission, however, that uncertainty 
is inevitable under any system; and, more- 
the business community finds it possible to 
lf without serious embarrassment to such 
ty. During several months of 1917, from May 
ist, increases of customs duties were under 
tion in Congress on a considerable scale under 
ie bill as passed by the House, and also, 
so comprehensive, in the bill as considered 
During this time, importers and other 
men had to face the possibility of changes in 
ties and had to accommodate their and 
ses to that possibility. 
liry by the commission among leading importers 
sed a widespread adoption of protecting clauses 
cts for future delivery. These contracts pro- 
at all increases in duties pending delivery 
borne by the purchasers. The commission has 
ts files forms of contracts containing clauses which 
were thus inserted, providing for the modification of 
ntracts and it believes the insertion of such clauses 
in future contracts will doubtless become an established 
practice. Their use became customary with little fric- 
tion between customers and importers and with 
trifling disturbance of business, if any. It appears also 
that for several years clauses of this sort have been 
r n contracts affecting various commodities. 


senate. 


sales pur- 


Uncertainty as to Prices 


The uncertainty as to final prices which was neces- 
sarily occasioned by pending changes in tariff legisla- 
tion, the commission declares, appears to have caused 
10 substantial business complications. The signatures 
i vendees on contracts protecting vendors against pos- 
sible customs increases were for the most part obtained 
without difficulty. It may be fairly inferred that if im- 
porters or other vendors had to give bond for the final 
ection of pending duties and taxes, clauses providing 
‘orresponding advances in prices by vendors, in case 
luties or taxes were definitely enacted, could be 
‘arried into execution with no great difficulty. 

1 further question arising in connection with 
increases of duties relates to outstanding contracts. 


the commission suggests that persons who before the 


date fixed for the coming into effect of the new legis- 
ation, in good faith had made contracts for the de- 
ty of goods, should be in some way safeguarded. 
iid be done either by placing on the vendee the 
f unanticipated increases of duties or taxes, 
allowing refunds to the vendors from the Treas- 
wry on satisfactory proof of contracts made in good 
‘aith before the prescribed date. The former method 
nously is the more advantageous for revenue pur- 
doses. It is the method which was adopted long ago 
*y Congress, in the revenue act of 1864; then vendors 
ved to collect from vendees whatever in- 
es the vendors had been unexpectedly called 


pon to pay. To some extent the same method was 
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Were 
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opted Congress in the war revenue act of October 
» ‘Jl, as applying to sales of automobiles, sporting 


Bods, mechanical musical instruments and a consider- 


b 


oe variety of other articles. In anticipation of the 
‘jection that such a practice of calling upon vendees 


Pay newly levied and unexpected taxes would cause 
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uncertainty and disturbance of current business oper- 


ations, the commission expresses confidence that the 
business community would adapt itself to such a condi 
tion without serious hardship. 
Free Zones Proposed 
The recommendation of the commission for the 
creation of free ports or free zones which, it is under 


stood, are to be located at New 
and New Orleans, exam 
with the liveliest interest In 


commission says: 


York, 
ined by business 


this ec 


San Francisco 


will be men 


’ + . ; 
nection, Lne 


A carefu irve ist be before it wou fe to 
assume that the plan would be iccessful or workal 
United 


deavoring to ascertair et first, fore met 


States In tl tion the 


tices, and results and t | dvantages which mercl 

ind carriers would expect to result from the priv re; 8 nd 
the requirements that ild precede the granting rf 
privilege, such as present 
atural advar 


facilities that 
the benefit 


prospective commerce, tr 
routes, |! tage ecting transportatior the 
hould be furnished by the local communiti 
that might be expected to ecrue to the 
gate of the national commerce, and lso the biectior that 
might be urged 

To the 
ire under way in 


spectively, on the 


end of securing such 
three large irr port ne 


Atlantic, the Gulf, and the | fi 


The commission announces that as the result of an 
elaborate investigation it has prepared a tentative draft 
of a proposed revision of the customs administrative 
laws designed to eliminate obsolete provisions and to 
bring inconsistent requirements into harmony and to 
render this entire body of laws more responsive to the 
requirements of our growing foreign trade. Confidence 
is expressed that if this proposed statute can be speedily 
enacted by Congress, clearness and simplification in the 
form and substance of the customs administrative law 
will be combined with increased efficiency, greater cor 
venience for the public, and a substantial saving 
Government expenditures, 

Upward Revision of the Tariff 

The Tariff Commission’s recommendations 
ing legislation to prevent anticipatory importations and 
withdrawals are given additional interest by declarations 
made since the reconvening of Congress by Chairman 
Kitchin and Representative Fordney, the ranking Re 
publican member of the Ways and Means Committee 
Mr. Kitchin, in an interview, foreshadows further tax 
ing legislation at the present session, declaring that the 
length of the war will be measured by the patience 
of the American people under the impending burden of 
taxation which, he says, will be increased “until it 
hurts.” 

tepresentative Fordney strongly advocates an im 
mediate upward revision of the tariff so as to secure 
between $200,000,000 and $400,000,000 additional rev- 
enue from this source. WwW. L. C. 


respect 
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Proposed Revision of the Tariff 


From the very beginning of the great war, it has 
been evident that some steps toward the revision 
of the tariff should be taken before the restoration 
of peace. No man, no matter what his convictions 
as to free trade and protection, could predict with 
any degree of certainty what would happen at the 
end of the war. The one thing that could be called 
certain was that conditions would be far different 
and that the tariff systems of all countries would 
likely be revised. 

The United States Tariff Commission has found 
that its duties are very different from what they 
were expected to be when the commission was cre- 
ated; but it is showing a disposition to adapt itself 
to war conditions and has submitted a valuable re- 
port to Congress, which is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue by our Washington correspondent. It is 
a notorious fact that whenever an upward revision 
of the tariff is pending, large quantities of imports 
are brought in and heavy withdrawals from ware- 
houses take place. The commission proposes that 
Congress shall take steps similar to those of other 
countries to prevent losses by the Government on 
account of increased importation and withdrawal 
from warehouses. This task is beset by many 
difficulties, but the commission has gone into the 
subject thoroughly and promises to do much in 
helping Congress to pass satisfactory legislation. 
The suggestion of the creation of free ports or free 
zones at New York, San Francisco and New Or- 
leans is highly interesting and will arouse no little 
discussion. 

In connection with the recommendations of the 
commission, the general subject of tariff revision 
has come up, and the proposal to bring about im- 
mediate increases to obtain from $200,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 additional revenue ought to appeal 
very forcibly to members of Congress. Such a step 
would be in harmony with the time-honored tariff 
for revenue policy of the party now in power and 
it would also afford some degree of protection 
against a sudden increase in importations at the 
close of the war. Official figures prepared by the 
Treasury Department show that for the fiscal year 
1917 the United States collected in import duties 
only $2.20 per capita, while England collected $7.78. 
At a time when the demands upon the Government 
for many kinds of expenditures are tremendous, the 
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people of the United States might well b 
to pay an indirect tax of say $5 per capita 
been found practicable in England to 
50 per cent more. 


The Country’s War Organization 

Poorly organized for war, the country 
ing the development of its war machine w 
chance of a much closer approach to the 
ganization for a good many months to come. § 
is the impression obtained from a meeting in \\ 
ington last week of the Taylor Society, which ai: 
at the promotion of scientific management, havi! 
a number of its members in Government servic: 
organization work and otherwise. Apparently 
slow progress is being made in co-ordination am 
departments, so that, for example, when a 
ship is known to be approaching the coast th 
for that ship is not gathered on the wharf re: 
rapid loading. The chaotic condition of ra 
transportation is of course the result of n 
ness of head; but even were authority centra 
there is no advisory authority which, with advar 
knowledge of what is to be moved and the when 
where, can do the planning. Admitting the mu 
room growth which has necessarily marked al! 
partments, with the natural result that man) 
are engaged in work for which they have had 
previous training—due of course to a demand « 
ceeding the supply—there is nothing to tie the 
partments together even after they become, as s0! 
of them already are, independently proficient. T 
inaccessibility of the President of the United States 
is regretted, having reference in particular to t! 
fact that he has little contact with even the leading 
boards. He fails to realize, in the opinion of 
least one speaker at the Washington meeting, ' 
while an effective manager is a man an effective a¢ 
viser is a board. 

A vast deal is apparently being done to devel} 
a highly effective organization, tied together at te 


top by advisory boards, and it is reassuring tha! 
men well tried in organization work are spendin? 
all their time at Washington to make sure that & 
bonds are tightened. 

P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner “ 
Education, is giving some very sound advice ' 
high school and college men, especially those taki 
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courses. After saying that the universi- 
e warring nations are losing students rap 
those in this country have also lost to some 
urges students to remain at their studies 
enlisting. He points out that there will 
of time for them to help their country 
the United States after the war will be 
need of trained men to help in rebuilding 
stated areas of Europe as well as in carry- 
ngineering projects in this country. It is 
for boys to be governed by the “gang” 
| to rush into places where excitement pre 
t now more than ever is the time for cool 
d hard work in the colleges of the country 
retaries of War and Navy are discouraging 
esale enlistment of college men, and it is 
ped that all the sound advice that is being 
| have a deterring effect. 


Future Status of the Railroads 


ther one likes it or not, the special report 
Congress last week by the Interstate Com- 
ommission is in essence a criticism of the 
nt that has been given the railroads. The 
t is true, centers around two propositions, 
the Government should take over the rail- 
r operation by the President, or should 
that the railroads form one pool for the 
uuntry, under their own management. The 
stances leading up to the necessity for advo 
an immediate choice between these two al 
ves and no other show that there was al 
something wrong with the system before 
r started. 
ough the railroads have made sacrifices, in 
ng the handling of some profitable freight, 
traveling public has been forced to make 
es through the annulment of a considerable 
of passenger service, the railroads are un- 
handle expeditiously all the traffic that is 
them. This condition is commonly attri- 
» the fact that we are at war, but more sim- 
i directly it is because the country is busy. 
intry has a right to be busy, and as busy 
now, in time of peace. Railroad facilities 
be adequate for such a condition. 
thermore, it is stated that it is difficult if 


rmpossible for the railroads to secure addi- 
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equipment because men and materials are 


Such a condition could also occur in time 
Mention is made of the fact that it would 

ult for the railroads to borrow money at 
ne. In time of peace scarcity of men and 
iis also arises, and there are also times 
e railroads cannot borrow money. The In- 
Commerce Commission has used the term 
circle’ with reference to alternate ad- 
freight rates and in wages, but that op- 

is term can as well be applied to the familiar 
that when labor and materials are cheap, 


tensions, the railroads cannot borrow, and 


hey ean borrow, labor and materials are 
nd high priced. 

cannot be complete acquiescence, there- 
th the view that the railroad crisis has oc- 
olely because the country is at war. Like- 
re cannot be complete acquiescence with 


the rather common view that it is one of the m 

fortunes of war that radical action must now be 
taken to put the transportation facilities of the 
country upon a new and better basis. It is a bless 
ing, and one without much disguise It is true 
that some of the misgivings are due to tears 0O! 
what may occur after the war; that what is done 


now may furnish a basis for trouble terwards 


But if we can wage this war successfully, we 
should be fully equipped for handling the problem: 
that arise thereafter It has been well said that 


nothing matters much now but winning the war 
Equally well it may be said that if after beings 
tried by fire we are found wanting nothing 
matter much afterwards 


It is a good thing, not a misfortune, that the 


war has brought the country face to face with thi 
problem of the railroads. The solution will neces 
sarily to some extent savor of war time expediency 


but there should be the advantage of most of th 
steps taken being in the right direction, with the 
further advantage that experiments that result un 
favorably will furnish information, yet the expens« 
of making them can be charged to the account 
the war. 


The greatest fear of Government operation 
railroads has been politics. It is both unsafe and 
unwise at any time to seek to minimize this menace 


but it would be equally unwise to ignore the fact 
that politics is likely to be quite different after the 
war. In the first place, the politicians are learn 
ing lessons as to what can be done by co-operatior 
and are given a great opportunity to see that the 
business men of the country are really in the mai 
very reputable persons, full 6f patriotism, energ 
and ability. In the second place, the voter is lear 
ing a great deal. Both by precept and force of 
circumstances he is learning to economize. He ha 
learned a great deal about negotiable securitie 
and the value of credit behind them. It is not cor 
ceivable that the voter in future will support pol 
ticians of the stripe that has been so common 
the past. 

Politics is not likely in the future to be as great 
a menace to a closer working between the Goverr 
ment and the railroads as it has been hithert« 
The admission that competition as a means of in 
proving railroad service has broken down is com 
plete. We are ready for the adoption of a new 
policy, and the emergency of war requires that the 
solution be found promptly. In form the solutior 
will be temporary, but in it there will be some 
permanent and important substance. It will not be 
a case of adopting an emergency program and the! 
after the war going back entirely to former cor 
ditions. 

The war may bring into existence some thing 
that it will be necessary and at the same time diffi 
cult to get rid of afterwards But the condition 
with respect to the railroads was such that pra 
tically any substitute was welcome. It was a case 
of there being everything to gain. 

There is one unfortunate thread running throug! 
the whole incident of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission making this special report to Congress 
and calling upon that body to take action. This 
action of the commission was taken just as it had 


before it the reopened 15 per cent rate advance 
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case. On one basis or another for years past the 
commission has refused to grant rate increases 
which the railroads and many reputable thinkers 
outside the railroads felt should be granted. The 
cynical might say that the commission found its 
supply of arguments gone, in dealing with the of- 
ficials representing the various railroad companies, 
and as the opportunity was afforded embraced this 
new means of avoiding a rate decision favorable to 
the railroads. 

How Congress will approach this matter, how 
many propositions it will develop from the situa- 
tion of having before it two clear-cut alternatives 
from which to make a choice, cannot well be pre- 
dicted. It is interesting to note that meanwhile 
the General Operating Committee, to which was en- 
trusted the operation of the limited pool decreed 
by the Railroad War Board on Nov. 24, is proceed- 
ing energetically with its work as already marked 
out and giving no official attention to the new phase 
of the railroad situation presented by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s special report to Con- 
gress. The committee’s work has already borne 
some fruit, and this week it has proceeded farther 
in pooling operations, directing that primary and 
terminal coal pools be formed to relieve the Michi- 
gan fuel situation. 


Secretary Daniels’ discussion of the fixing of 
prices for naval contracts and the determination of 
fair methods of cost accounting, in his report to 
Congress, is extremely interesting. Much care has 
been taken to avoid extravagance, but probably the 
weakest point is that relating to labor. The Secre- 
tary states that no large expenditures for material 
can be made until the price has been approved by 
the compensation board, and the inspection system 
of the department is such that it is believed “no 
large extravagance or misdirection in labor can 
escape detection and correction.” It is well known, 
however, that in many cases exorbitant wages have 
been paid for labor under the cost-plus system at 
cantonments and elsewhere, and the result has been 
that manufacturers in the neighborhood have lost 
many of their employees and have often been com- 
pelled to raise wages more than other employers 
not competing with the Government were compelled 
to do. This is manifestly unjust, and Government 
officials should spare no pains to curb the practice. 
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Freight Handling Methods Greatly Need 
Betterment 


Cresceneeaeceveenrscerre 
sevnnesenenens 


Sevvene 


To the Editor: The “Eastern Railroad Pool” editorial 
in the current number of THE IRON AGE is most inter- 
esting. Much is being written these days about the 
work that is facing the railroads and the great improve- 
ments that have been made in the service. One feature 
that is most important, to my mind, seems to have been 
overlooked to a considerable extent. 

It is surprising that railroads, the masters of trans- 
portation and freight haulage, should still employ the 
old “husky” with the hand truck on freight platforms 
and in terminal sheds when power is available for this 
work and can be used at a great saving of time, labor 
and money. At the same time cars and boats can be 
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freed from loading and unloading delays j, 
more quickly and kept in active service a p 
part of the time. 

Bulk freight such as coal and ore js bej 
at the big terminals by power at a very sma 
ton and very quickly. The same class of 
smaller centers is still handled by the man 
method. Simple machines car be had for thi: 
will materially reduce the time required to 
at these points. 

If only one man is eliminated from this 
terminal, an investment will be warranted t} 
exceed the cost of the machinery to do the wo 
are high and are going higher. Men are sca) 
going to be scarcer. More and more freight 
be offered as time goes on. The railroads sho 
that demands on them will be heavy long aft: 
declared. 

L.c.l. freight is being moved about termi) 
cars and from cars by the same methods that 
vogue at the time the first shed was erected. Wha: 
excuse can be offered for neglecting this by 
railroad work? Every other department has co 
been improved. Machines are available that wi lu 
the manual labor required to handle this freight with 
remarkable savings and at the same time materially 
shorten the length of time that cars must be } 
loading and unloading. 

A short time ago the Railway War Board 
stated that the railroads were short 45,000 cars. This 
shortage, I believe, is largely due to the methods of 
handling freight at the “necks of the railroad bottles, 
namely, the terminals and unloading yards. It is rea 
sonable to expect that by speeding up loading and 
unloading methods much of the congestion and | 
shortage can be eliminated. 

A liquid can be poured from a bottle, yes; but it 
flows more rapidly from a pail or from a bottle if there 
is a suction on the bottle or a pressure back of the 
liquid. I suggest that a suction by means of mechan- 
ical freight handling and trucking methods be put to 
work in the terminals and transfer points. 

I am sending herewith examples of what has been 
done at one freight terminal. [Illustration of electrically 
driven trucks in freight houses.—Ep.] While they only 
illustrate the use of one style of freight handling equip- 
ment, they can be taken as indicative of what may be 
expected from improved methods. No one type of 
equipment will solve the problems of all terminals any 
more than one medicine will cure all the ills of the 
human family. 

The writer is not interested in the sale of any of 
this class of equipment and the information given has 
resulted from an extensive investigation that led him 
into many of the largest and most important terminals 
east of the Mississippi River. Everywhere the lack of 
mechanical handling equipment was wofully evident 

F. C. MYERS, 
Society for Electrical Development, In: 
New York, Dec. 8, 1917. 





Small Decrease in Steel Corporation Orders 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation on Nov. 30 were 8,897,106 tons, a ¢& 
crease of 112,569 tons from those reported for Oct. » 
This decline contrasts - with one of over 800,000 tons 
in October and of about 570,000 tons in September 
The November report shows the smallest aggreg#™ 
since Feb. 29, 1916, when the unfilled orders were 
8,568,966 tons, and the seventh successive monthly dé 


cline. The following table gives the unfilled tonnae 
at the close of each month since January, 1914 

1917 1916 1915 
JANUATY «2.6 11,474,054 7,922,767 4,248,571 
February ...... 11,576,697 8,568,966 4,345,371 >! 
Oe err 11,711,644 9,331,001 4,255,749 4,09 
peer 12,183,083 9,829,551 4,162,244 4. 
pee eee 11,886,591 9,937,798 4,264,598 
cS ee ar 11,383,287 9,640,458 ' 4,678,196 O07: 
BE io oremekes 10,844,164 9,593,592 4,928,540 4) 
August .......- 10,407,049 9,660,357 4,908,445 4-00... 
September ..... 9,833,477 9,522,584 5,317,618 2,15! 
October .....--- 9,009,675 10,015,260 6,165,40- 
November .....- 8,897,106 11,058,542 7,189,458 } 
TOO x0 ck ce Vaeaees 11,547,286 7,806,220 
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Labor Shortage Survey in New York State 2" 





{INGTON, Dec. 11.—To determine whether there ; 
ly a labor shortage in the United States and : . - : 
e exists, in some places, an apparent dearth = "””:*“«“ ee 
yment along with this labor shortage, the De- Cutting the Cost of Cuy g 
of Labor, through its employment service, is, , - 
ng a survey of labor conditions in the State of _ 
\ rk. The survey, when completed, will show ‘“"#®st lake Ore Shipments for Nov 
yportion of women is replacing men in indus- Combinat Bolt Washer and Lock Nut 
» date, the survey has covered 37 cities in New : . - -_ 
te. ; 
ar order firms scheduled in 29 cities employ fia — ae Ce aw aaae 
people. Some 23,048 additional workers, or a I[mproving « 
which is less than 14 per cent of the existing ' 
‘e in those industries, are definitely necessary. 
which is pushing to rapid completion a new , -" 
vering 40 acres has requested 13,323 workers Trade Com: n for Contract Abre i1¢ 
lules also show that of the calls for extra em M — ‘ 
1400 of the 23,000 were obviously not warranted ‘aie , 
ist of doubtful validity because of business con oe ea, 
because of the existence of labor disputes bor Turnover Recor 119 
ne-fourth of the 500 firms, 128, are represented roduct of ] ' , 9 
calls and measured by the number of their , , 
the call for additional help is equal to about . 
f the force already on the rolls of the estal sie ae eee 
rie I \ 
industries making the largest calls for labor Electric St Operated | Be } 
the order named, airplanes and seaplanes (the y M | ' 
which constitutes 57 per cent of all the labor i : _ 
the 128 firms); ordnance and ammunition; 
| steel castings and forgings; machinery; scien - , ' 
struments and optical supplies; knit goods; elec \ New Electromagnet ao 
ipparatus and supplies; chemicals, and trucks Drying Blast-Furnace A 129 
tor vehicles. To date no industry scheduled has = [mportant « 0 
for as many as 300 workers and many are asking 
ler numbers. 
Employment of Women rhe | War ( 
Futur 
yet there are comparatively few women—only  ,,, po 134 
00—called for on the schedules to take the places , 
These are confined practically to the Rochester ~~" , 
ent and tool-making firms. Even there the call Shor . xO! 
‘men or women.” The wages offered the women Organizing to ¢ e St 
be compared with those offered men, except by Finally Dissolved 137 
as men are paid on a time basis and women are fro, is 
piece rates, _ _ 146 
One Elmira firm, although it does not appear ir 
dules as calling for women to take men’s places, ~' oi 
has substituted 400 women, and by advertising Meta! Mar 
1s announced its intention of substituting 1100 New Trade | 
ery soon. This firm’s action has called forth a  PFfence Wir Ca } 
protest from organized labor in Elmira, be- wat = ; 
f lower wages reported to be paid to the women. ie tina 
Unrest in War Order Plants Carnegie Veter Annual J as ; 
Pittsburgh ’ t 153 
this stage of the survey, it appears that there is) wr oes of Men a ; 
nrest in establishments working on direct war mardi ail 
than in plants otherwise engaged, owing to the 
m of organized labor that the direct war order “ Steel & W 
taking excess profits. Market Reports Dy ‘4 
markable fact revealed by the schedules is that Personal 1454 
ms which are calling for extra employees and = peadjustments of F: 
hich are either not taking on extras or laying Obituary 1455 
ers are frequently within the same industry, lai ie 
eptions being a few cases where a firm has com- : ae a 
rge orders and is waiting or making adjust- sseapameae Dade ee on : 
for new orders. Factories making gears and ‘te#m-Jet Ash © 
achinery for pleasure automobiles are laying Steel Ingot Output Ne ber 157 
while the makers of trucks and other service Rushing New Constructio1 
s are calling for more labor. Ww. LC Enreaaeed Activit M ‘ g 
‘ di British St Export | 152 
Higher Lighterage (¢ r 159 
Imperial Munitions Board, Ottawa, Ont., has |... Pe : sh 
p rders with the Coughlan’s Shipyards, Ltd., a s Biiadiettnel tree tre . 
’ er, B. C., amounting to $7,254,000, and pro- = ™ 
r the construction of 4 additional, 8800 ton Cockerill and Other Belgian Steel Plants D 1466 
eight steamers, turbine -propelled, similar to ™@nganiferous Ores in New Mexico for Spies 1460 
already under construction at the company’s Machinery Markets and News of the Works 1461 
The Coughlan Shipyards have now building The German Steel Trad 1467 


ts to the value of more than $15,000,000. Conservative Policy 146 





Organizing to Cause Strike Is Illegai 


Important Decision by the Supreme Court of United 
States Severely Condemns Malicious Acts of 
Unions—Three Justices Dissent—Gompers Protests 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—In one of the most notable 
pinions handed down by the United States Supreme 
ourt in a case involving the rights of labor, Mr, Jus- 
ice Pitney, with the concurrence of the chief justice 
ind four his associates, holds that an attempt to 
inlonize t employees of a non-union establishment 
for the purpose of bringing on a strike or otherwise 
injuring the owners thereof is “malicious in the law” 
ind may be enjoined, and that it is erroneous to assume 
that all measures which may be resorted to in the 
‘ffort to unionize a non-union establishment are lawful 


ol 
1 
he 


if they are peaceable, because any violation of the own- 
"s legal rights, contrived for the purpose of inflicting 
lamage, or having that as its necessary effect, is as 
plainly contrary to law as if it involved a breach of 
the peace. Justices Brandeis, Holmes and Clarke dis- 


sented from the opinion of the court. 

The case ruled upon was a suit in equity brought by 
he Hitchman Coal & Cok: Co., owner of a coal mine in 
he Panhandle district of West Virginia, against certain 
ficers and members of the United Mine Workers of 
America. At the time the suit was commenced, and for 

considerable time before, the mine was operated 
‘non-union,” under an agreement between the Hitch- 
man company and its men to the effect that the mine 


should be run on a non-union basis, that the employees 
hould 1 become connected with the union while em- 
loyed by the company, and that if they joined it their 
mployment vitn p 






I laintiff should cease. 

The general object of the suit was to obtain an in- 
inction to restrain the defendants from interfering 
vith the relations existing between the Hitchman com- 
any and its employees in order to compel the com- 
pany to unionize its mine. It was brought in the 
United States District Court for the Northern District 
f West Virginia, where the decision was in favor of 
the plaintiff. The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
this decree and ordered the bill of complaint to be dis- 
nissed. The case was then brought to the Supreme 


ourt by writ of certiorari. 
Facts of the Case 


The facts of the case were that the Hitchman com- 
pany, after running its mine for three years under a 
losed-shop agreement with the union, during which 
ime it had three costly strikes, established the mine on 
1 non-union basis, under individual agreements with 
he men that the y should not be members of the union 
vhile employed by the plaintiff; and that defendants, 
having full notice of this working agreement, acting as 


‘epresentatives of the United Mine Workers’ Union, 
ler to subject plaintiff to such participation by 


the union in the management of the mine as would re- 


ind in or< 
sult from the making of a new closed-shop agreement, 
sent an agent or organizer, named Hughes, to the mine, 
who proceeded, without physical violence, but by per- 
suasion accompanied with deceptive statements as to 
he attitude of the mine management, to induce plain 
tiff’s employees to join the union, keeping secret the 
number and the names of the men who agreed to j yin, 
ind permitting them to remain at work in the mine, 
vith the object of securing the consent of a sufficient 
number of the men, so that by stopping work in a 


ody they might compel the closing of the mine, and 
thus cause the company, by fear of losses through the 
stoppage of operations, to “recog? ize’ the union and 


make a closed shop agreement with it. 

Similar efforts were made at the same time to or- 
ganize other non-union mines in the Panhandle dis- 
trict, with the result that defendants succeeded in shut- 
ting down one of these mines, and had made consider- 
ible progress at two others (including the Hitchman 
mine), when they were stopped by restraining orders 
ssued by the United States District Court. 


Company Entitled to Protection 


The Supreme Court holds that the pl 
acting within its lawful rights in employir 
upon the terms that they should not be mem} 
United Mine Workers of America; that, ha 
lished this working agreement between it 
ployees with the free assent of the latter, ; 
entitled to be protected in the enjoyment of 
ing status as in any other legal right; 
that the employment was terminable by eith 
at any time made no difference, since the right 
employees to strike or to leave the work ga 
to defendants to instigate a strike; that plaint 
and is entitled to the good-will of its emplo: 
cisely as a merchant is entitled to the good-w 
customers, although they are under no oblig 
continue to deal with him; that the value of th 
lies in the reasonable probability that by | 
treating its employees and paying them fair wa 
avoiding reasonable grounds of complaint pla 
be able to retain them in its employ, and to fi 
cies occurring from time to time by the employ: 
other men on the same terms; and that defe: 
could not be permitted to interfere with these 
without some just cause or excuse, 

By way of justification or excuse, defendants 
the right of workingmen to form unions and to enlarg 
their membership by inviting other workingmen to joir 
The opinion of the court freely concedes this right, pr 
vided the objects of the union be proper and legit 
mate, which is assumed to be true, in a general sens 
with respect to the United Mine Workers of Amer 
But the court holds that it is erroneous to assume 
this right is so absolute that it may be exercised 
any circumstances and without any qualification; that 
in truth, like other rights that exist in civilized s 
it must always be exercised with reasonable regard f 
the conflicting rights of others, according to the fur 
mental maxim “So use your own property as not to 
jure the rights of another.” Hence, assuming defendant 
were exercising the right to invite men to join tl 
union, nevertheless, since they had notice that p 
tiff’s mine was run non-union, that none of the mé 
had a right to remain at work there after joining 
union and that the observance of this agreement was 
much importance and value both to plaintiff and 
men who had voluntarily made the agreement a! 
sired to continue working under it, defendant 
under a duty to exercise care to refrain from unneces 
sarily injuring plaintiff; yet they deliberately and 
visedly selected that method of enlarging the un! 
membership which would inflict injury upon plain! 
and its loyal employees, by persuading man after ! 
to join the union, and, having done so, to remai! 
work, keeping the employer in ignorance of 
ber and identity, until so many should have joir 
by stopping work in a body they could coerce 
ployer and the remaining miners to organize the 
and that the conduct of defendants in so doing 
lawful and malicious. 


ey 


their 


Union Claim Set Aside 


To the suggestion that under the existing 
an employee was not called upon to leave the min 
he actually joined the union, and that the ors 
only tried to get the men to agree to join, 
not attempt to induce them to break their contr 
remaining at work after actually joining, the 5 
Court holds that in a court of equity, which 
the substance and essence of things and disreg 
matters of form and technical nicety, to induce me! 
agree to join the union for the purpose of s! 
down the mine was the same, for practical purpos* 


, 
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ially became members of the union; that it 
formal ritual or taking of an oath of m« 
onstitute them such; their uniting with the 
plan to subvert the system of employment 
hman mine, to which they had voluntarily 


Council 


ipon which their employer and their fellow Wast ; 
were relying, was sufficient to constitut meee 
bers for practical purposes. ‘ais adil i ih y 
court further holds that what the defend Ee N , Daf, 
endeavoring to do at the Hitchman mine and _ ....:... 
g mines was not a bona fide effort to enlarg forn | | “| 
ership of the union, since the new members jpitte 
desired or sought except as a means to the "e 5 ! : 
mpelling the owners of the mines to change ae ¢ 
ds of operation. 
irt further holds that defendant ere not " UThe ( 
their object by lawful means; that th 
eir bona fide intention entered into the ' 
ce; that the intentional infliction of damage 1D 
ther without justification or excuse oe 
e law, and that the excuse set | v defer 
not be regarded as a just Lu or e) 
vas based upon the assertion o fl 
va sought to be obtained bv u C 
e very purpose of interfering with } tiff’ Si 
h defendants had full noti 
Not Necessarily Peaceable 
declares that it is erroneous 
easures which may be resorted to in the eff 
mine are lawful if they 
‘ stop short of phys ca ey 7 t y 
h fear of it; the court holding that any \ tire coul 
ntiff’s legal rights contrived by defendant nd 
irpose of inflicting damage, or having that a fe 
effect, is as plainly contrary to law as if 
preat h of the peace, and that a con na mM » 
e concerted breaches of mtr t Dv I 
ees constituted such a violatio ' t 
nt’s acts cannot just d by I ( Prat n 
tion in trade; that if a mpeting trader placed bt 
eavor to draw custom from his rival not by thems¢ 
ter or cheaper goods, employing more ts W ‘ 
men, or displaying more attractive adver is th 
but by persuading the rival’s clerks to d now pr for 1 ne | 
inder circumstances rendering it diff t ol needs throug f | 
g for him to fill their places, a irt of dual it 
iid grant an injunction to restrain this ind meet ( 
petition. ssist G ! 
ng up the matter, the court holds that the created t G 
defendants to bring about a strike at the themselve 
der to compel plaintiff through fear of finar “It, ther 
consent to the unionization of the mine as ne em mer 
r evil, was an unlawful purpose, and that th: nt mn AI 
resorted to by the organizer—the inducing of oth as Gove ent ts 01 1 at 
to unite with the union in an effort to sul time as repr tative ndustri 
ystem of employment at the mine by concerted g the prest nitcer 
of the contracts of employment known to be ction 1S ‘ 
ere—were unlawful and malicious methods rol r S} 
istified as a fair exercise of the right to in same v . 
nembership of the union And that since tees of I f I ' 
as threatened with danger of an immediate hemselv t tne ¢ : 
irreparable damage as the result of defend , nN 
rts, it was entitled to be protected by an ir e then tnelt 
d for that reason the decree of the Lit rende! 
\ppeals must be reversed nro! t1ol 
Gompers’ Comment problems att nd f 
Gompers, president of the American Fed 
Labor, in a statement last night charact 
ecision as “far-reaching and unwarrantable.”’ Fran ul r 
: @ piat f N ' ( | ‘ 
ld that the United Mine Workers of Am« ‘a for the nodati l 
wful organization or that it is a conspiracy is enlisted é I ‘ 
k to the days when employers were mon- troyed fir 
they surveyed and their employees were The f é 
r slaves. The miners’ union undertook by f sm: mi 
‘ iwful methods and means to reach the unot ready are under w 
inderpaid miners of West Virginia so that turing motor 
ht be treated as men and as citizens, with the will be used yi dic 
lity of maintaining families upon an Ameri- ind also those being t 


FINALLY DISSOLVED 
§ National Defense Pays Hands 


Tribute to Business Men 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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FEW CHANGES IN PRICES will find it well nigh impossible to secure j 
adelphia continues to lead in the volw 
buying. About 60,000 tons was bought 
Present Schedule Likely to Remain the week, 30,000 tons being basic for deli 
the first half of 1918. For Pencoyd, Pa., 

Freight Troubles Increased by Snow—Govern- cester, Mass., steel works it is expected tl 


iron will be brought from Alabama furna 
ment Needs Are Growing Steel Corporation. 


The Washington conference between the Govern- Pittsburgh and Valley steel works, 
ment and steel makers and the more serious turn uy pig iron to make up shortages, are usil 
in the railroad situation due to snow and zero ‘Crap, but even so the steel-ingot output 
weather have largely occupied the iron and steel 1% to 60 per cent of capacity, and the ingot 
for the year is now estimated at 42,600,000 t 
against 41,400,000 tons last year. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of steel 
rope are held up at Atlantic ports and els« 


trades and business has been secondary. 
Contrary to expectation, the Washington meet- 
ing was called with no definite proposal in the 


minds of the Government representatives. There by freight congestion. For Italy alone, 82,00 
was no discussion of specific prices, but the situa- is awaiting steamers at one port. 

tion was canvassed with reference to the latest In wire products, sales are being made 

data obtained from the manufacturers by the Fed- manufacturing trade for delivery in the first 


eral Trade Commission showing increased cost of ter of the new year, and considerable foreign 
production. The commission’s findings will now be mand is still coming up. One 27,000-keg contr 
gone over with the manufacturers at Washington, for nails is being placed by a single Eastern s} 
Dec. 14, and later the War Industries Board will yard for new buildings. : ' : 

Government orders for tin plate since September 
have run up to 400,000 to 500,000 boxes, of which 
about half is for the Allied governments. Practi- 
cally all the tin-plate output of the first half 
1918 is now under contract. 


appoint a meeting with the Steel Committee before 
Jan. 1. Indications are that few if any changes 
will be made in the present price schedule and that 
it will continue after Jan. 1. 


The pendency of the Pomerene bill for full Gov- Upper Lake shipping ports have sent down their 
ernment control of the steel industry is an impor- last iron-ore cargoes, and the Lake movement for 
tant reason in the minds of the Government’s repre- _ the season is now estimated at 62,300,000 to 62,400,- 
sentatives for not disturbing the market at this 900 tons, December yielding rather a smaller - 
time, though a portion of the Federal Trade Com- than seemed probable after the extraordinary pe 


formance in November. 

The problem of scrap prices is still a serious on¢ 
but the Steel Committee has not yet acted on th 
proposal to establish maximum prices for all « 
material by groups. Railroads, to get maximun 
prices for their scrap, would have to sell to iron and 
to plates, shapes, bars and forging steel the aver- steel companies. That would eliminate the scrap 
age buyer appreciates that contract deliveries are dealer, unless some scheme of commissions could 
entirely subject to war priorities. worked out. 

Saturday’s blizzard made havoc of the plans of The steel industry would be hard hit by 
the general operating committee of Eastern rail- Sweeping order affecting Austro-Hungarian — 
roads at Pittsburgh. A better movement of coke jects, and that is probably & guaramec —_ 
order will not be sweeping. Steel companies have 
made earnest representations on this subject 
Washington, and it is probable that manufacturers 
must plan for a closer oversight of working forces 
in which Austrians predominate. 


mission still favors reductions in basic products. 

With no authority which can give assurance of 
stable prices, consumers are cautious in buying. 
This is true particularly in lines of product in 
which Government wants are not dominating. As 


had helped Youngstown blast furnaces to start up, 
but the coal situation again became desperate. At 
Cleveland nine plants of the American Steel & 
Wire Company have been shut down since Satur- 
day for lack of coal, five blast furnaces being 
banked. 

Specifications for Government steel are going to Pittsburgh 
the mills faster than has been counted on, and some 
classes of mills are more fully occupied on war ac- 
count than seemed likely two months ago. Yet there 
are gaps due to lack of team work. For example, 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 11.—(By Wire) 


The general operating committee of the Easter 
railroads, which has its headquarters in the Frick A! 
cade Building in this city, has made up a program 
Canadian plants having contracts for American how it intends to clear up the congested railroad 
shells complain of the slowness with which orders ation, as follows: Arrange for organization of the work 
for the steel are sent out from Washington to the °f the committee and for co-ordination with other ae 

; where necessary to secure progress; utilize existing 
makers here. railroad facilities to fullest extent for war purpose, 

The pig-iron market is working steadily toward expand railroad facilities where necessary for war pu" 
a condition in which consumers without war orders poses; obtain full information as to essentials for wal 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines 
At date, one week, one mont 


n Italics 


1917 Sheets, Nails and Wire 


Old Material, 


hillets, etce., er Gr 
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pce) 


Coke. Connelisy lle, 


ed Iron and Steel, a 
Large Buyer ( iF 

, : 

oth, ; Metals, ? 

New Yor } ; : 

t pho . 
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T ¢ witching re 
quantity, origin, destinatior 1 relative it nd th, stillet 
obtain full information as to available vess« hort of fu 
present and prospective, for United Stat esta al rf ur 


ent and Allies, separately; obtain an adequate plants in the P ti , 2a 








f efficient labor. The subjects are listed in the Jar , ha \ Pt 
their importance, based on what the committe: mining ind f I n ‘ ‘ 
plish promptly by its own independent actior merce | he 
e importance, from a military standpoint, is the imperative dé e Gov nent for 1 
verse order. i] f war |} | er I { { | ed > 
general operating committee has arranged for hutdown wv 1 be ul e and t pps r. 
eeting with presidents of several of the leading It i med, and i yu ee i 
panies, pig iron interests, coke producers and ent f the put of Pitt FB manu j : 
other interests to be held in ts offices here for war pu : , rect O1 ect G % 
orning, Dec. 14. The committee believes that ment orders x 
g a joint conference with the he f the ! nd st ; 
nterests named that have full p a gnt. ihe ag 
e to make faster progress in its efforts to 
the present congested railroad situation, much 
ever known in the history of the railroads 01 
eel business. Operating onditions among tne { as 
ices and steel plants in t Pittsburgh, tie mat 
wn and other districts are not any better thar n , ' 
and, if anything, are worse. It is probable , rort 
| progress would have been made this week 
eral operating committee of the Eastern rail sIUlOE 
clearing up the congested railroad conditions, e ed nere as { nat ' 


Saturday night, Dec. 8, a blizzard set in and c 


been zero weather ever since. This naturall: wan ommitves nd W 
more than ever the movement of cars and Industries Boa It 
the troubles of the railroads, so that conditions , on OF stee: |} es on J 
e probably worse than at any time. However, the Stee! trace and 
Youngstown district the railroad situation is gards new bu U 
somewhat better and there has been a free: Pig Iron.—lIt is the a story 
of coke to the blast furnaces than for some sumer trying t 1y, and practically 1 t 
he two Ohio stacks of the Carnegie Stee] Co. had There would be 1 trouble 1 elling prompt { 
e banked have again been started, the banked 100,000 tons or more of Bess¢ ym t [ | 


f the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has been put sumers in this district d it might be dou that ; 
ind also the Hubbard stack that was banked amount, but there r ron being offered. Mar pen | 
1 


of coke. The coal situation is not any better hearth steel plants, unable to get pig ma ist as 
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needed, are changing their mixtures, and using more Government demands for plates are gett 

scrap. The output of pig iron in the last three or four heavier. One Youngstown mill, that forn 
days has been materially cut down by the cold weather, fair amount of plates in the open market, 
which has held up shipments of coke, and in addition on as a seller, its entire output now going to 

very cold mornings the number of men that report to ment with the exception that a small part . 
work is cut down a good deal, and this interferes with in its pipe mills. No new orders for steel ca; 
operations. A fair amount of foundry iron is being sold placed in this district, and the steel car co 
for delivery in first quarter and first half of next year port that deliveries of plates by the mills 

at the regular price of $33 for No. 2. The Carnegie better and are only 40 to 50 per cent of 
Steel Co. has at present 18 or 19 blast furnaces banked quirements. About 75 to 80 per cent of th 
for lack of coke, but expects to start some of these this plates of the two leading mills in this distr 





week. to the Government. We quote % in. a; 
ee ee Ra on, $33: Bessemer, Sheared plates at 3.25c. at mill, f.o.b. Pittsbu) 

$36.30; gray forge, $32; No $33; No. 3 foundry, 

$32.50, and malleable Bessemer ll per gross ton = Sheets.—Most of the mills have covered 

waa SD eenes: ditetna bala 96: —- wievelan of their larger customers for the first half 


sheets, except on galvanized, which so far 
sold only for first quarter. As noted last we 
demand for sheets from the automobile trade 
off very much, and this will allow a consider 
nage of sheets that otherwise would have go 
builders of pleasure cars to be diverted to th: 
facture of other products. Some consumers 
are not showing much eagerness to cover ahs 
knowing whether they will be able to operat 
plants in the near future, as they are not ma 
terials regarded as essential to the conduct of + 
It is said that as high as 10c. per lb. has ree: 
paid in this market for sheets rolled from 
iron. Prices in effect on all grades of sheets 
in detail on page 1447. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—It is almost as difficult to 
find any surplus steel in billets or sheet bars for sale in 
the open market as it is to find pig iron. All the large 
steel mills are short of steel, due to scarcity of pig iron, 
and output has been cut down very considerably in the 
past three or four days on account of the blizzard. 
Some of the larger steel companies are selling very 
little open-hearth steel in the open-hearth market, de- 
siring to conserve as much of their output as they pos- 
sibly can for the Government. It is a fact that four or 
five of the larger open-hearth steel companies are sell- 
ing 75 to 80 per cent of their entire output of steel to 
the Government and practically the same percentage 
of other products. The mills are taking care of cus- 
tomers on contracts for billets and sheet bars in pretty 
fair shape, but none of the mills is seeking new busi- Tin Plate—Fairly heavy Government orders 
ness, and, in fact, they would much prefer to buy steel plate are still being placed. One order for 4 
if they could find it, than to sell it. boxes came out last week, mostly for shipment 

We quot x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth bi lets France and Belgium. It is estimated that in 


yu 
at $47.50 heet bar $51, and forging billet $60 base, all 


f.o.b. at mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstow1 past two or three months the Government has bo 


a total of 400,000 to 500,000 base boxes of tin plat 
erades of ferroallovs is heavier than for some time probably half of which was for shipment to our Allies 
Zr: rroal ys Ss < an S . he ; a ae . a . eae ad 

and prices are very firm, on some grades being slightly There are still ae export orders in the market, 
higher. We now quote 80 per cent domestic ferroman- Senge od aaa decision is that contracts — 
ganese at $250, delivered, and 18 to 22 per cent spiegel- prior to Government rulings are exempt from thes 
eisen at $62 to $65, delivered. Prices on 50 per cent rulings and licenses are issued for such contracts. 
ferrosilicon are higher, and we now quote for prompt recent Government ruling is that all SqUTES Eee : 
delivery $165 to $170, delivered. One leading maker %¢@5 shipment must be submitted to the War Boa 
of Bessemer ferrosilicon is reported sold up for first >efore manufacturers are allowed to quote. All th 
half of next year and for delivery in second half of ™" plate that will be made in the first half of 1918 
next vear is quoting 9 per cent at $51.70 at furnace is practically under contract, but a few consum 
while another maker that will accept orders for de- have not yet covered. Some mills covered their tr 
livery in first quarter and first half of next year is +9 all of next year, the price for the second 
quoting 9 per cent at $54 at furnace , of the year to be fixed later. More tin plate is 
being made from Bessemer stock than for a long time 


Ferroalloys.—The new demand for the different 


We now quoté ) per cent Besss er ferrosilico. t $54.00, 





10 per cent $55, 11 per cent $58.30, 12 per cent $61.60. We the Government requirements for open hearth 
quote 6 per cent silvery iron $40, 7 per cent $42, 8 per cent being so heavy that the steel mills are diverting e\ 
gross ton savance for | th i er cent silicon for 11 pe pound of open hearth steel possible to Government 
ee re Hs © anove pl tg wa yr omg _ furna work and using Bessemer for making tin plate 
uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton, for delivery in the Other products, for which it is just as suitable as 0 
Pittsburgh district hearth steel. Some tin plate mills are using all Bes 


Structural Material—_The two leading local steel semer steel, being unable to get open hearth bar 
fabricators say that practically all the new business from their regular sources of supply. The current a 
they are taking is for the Government either on direct mand for small lots is fairly active, and stock items 


or indirect orders, and no details regarding these con- are moving out freely. We quote coke plate at >: 
tracts are given out. The amount of industrial struc- per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for Bessemer and opt 


tural work that is being placed by domestic customers, hearth stock, and our prices on terne plate are g 
other than those working on war materials, is very on page 1447. 

light, due to high costs of steel and labor, and the long 
delay that will be experienced in having their orders 
filled, Government business taking priority over all 
other contracts. We quote beams and channels up to 
15 in. at 3c. at mill, but none of the structural steel 
mills has any material to sell for delivery before the 
middle of next year or later. 


Iren and Steel Bars.—Consumers of iron and ste 
bars are not able to find any mills that will take t 
orders for prompt shipment at the regular ruling 
prices, the mills stating their obligations are such that 
their entire output is sold up for some months 
new demand for both iron and steel bars is not 
active, and from some consumers, notably wagon ! 
Steel Rails—The amount of new business being ers and implement concerns, is quiet. The demat 


placed in light rails and standard sections is very light. reinforcing rods for building purposes is also du 
The mills rolling light rails from billets, and also the §pecifications against contracts are fairly activ: W 
rerolling light rail mills are filled up for some months.  qyote steel bars at 2.90c., and refined iron bars at 3. 
: wi quote | lig + Is, 25-1 and h avier it 3¢ per oa in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

f ots, down to ai iad ee ora Wire Rods.—The domestic demand is quits 

t ts under five gross tons, 0.0% and there is also considerable foreign inquiry 
extra, all per f.o.b. Pittsburg] inquiry from Canada for 1000 tons of soft rods 


rr > 7 . . a . . . - rad 
Plates—The supply of plates available in the open out last week. No differentials were fixed 
market for early delivery at the Government price Government for high carbon rods, and the m! 
seems to be growing less, due no doubt to the fact that quoting on these, whatever prices they see fit. | 
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producer is charging a differential of about 
ton for high carbon rods over ordinary rods, 
ther maker is asking close to advance. 
ikers of rods report they are pretty well sold 
he next few months, but can take some busi- 
delivery late in the first quarter. There is 
g scarcity in the supply of open hearth rods, 
he fact that the Government is taking so much 
irth steel for war purposes. Prices on rods 
in detail on page 1447. 


$20 


re Products.—The Government is still a fairly 
1yer of wire and wire nails on direct and in- 
rders, one order coming out last week from the 
tional Shipbuilding Corporation for 12,000 to 
egs of wire nails for prompt shipment. There 
fair amount of foreign demand for both wire 
e nails, but it is very difficult to get cars and 
ler to get Government licenses for export ship- 
Makers of wire nails are watching closely the 
the steel manufacturers and the War 
es Board at Washington, and still believe that 
uld be at least a slight advance in prices on 
products. The demand for wire and wire nails 
active, and stocks are said to be lighter than 
A good deal of steel, particularly open hearth 
s formerly used in the manufacture of wire and 
ils, is now going into Government material, and 
akers of wire products are cutting down their 
very considerably for this reason. Prices on 
d wire nails being quoted by the mills are given 
tail on page 1447. 


e of 


Nuts and Bolts—Makers report that only a small 
of new civil business is being placed, fully 80 
per cent of new orders coming from the Govern- 
r from concerns doing Government work. De- 
es of steel by the mills are reported better than 
ne time, and the output of nuts and bolts is run- 
ery close to capacity. Specifications against con- 
ire fairly active, and the regular Government 
ints are given on page 1447. 

Rivets —General buying is very light, but the Gov- 
is placing heavy direct and indirect orders for 
vhich the makers are turning out and shipping 
It is said that fully 90 per cent of the new 
in rivets is coming from the Government. We 
ictural rivets at $4.65, and cone head boiler 

$4.75 base, in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Hoops and Bands.—It is not likely that any mills 
hoops and bands are able to take new orders for 
within three to four months or longer. The 
maker of hoops and bands is sold up for at least 
half of 1918, and has heavy obligations for 
half of next year. The Government 
2.90c. and extras as per the 
d 3.50e. on steel hoops f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


price on 


steel bar 


ds is 


Shafting—New buying from the general trade is 
but the Government is placing heavy direct 
rect orders, and it is estimated that fully 90 
of the new business in shafting is for such 
There has been a heavy falling off in orders from 
tomobile and screw stock machine trade for shaft- 
specifications on contracts are quiet. The Gov- 
is using very large quantities of shafting for 
s and large quantities are also being used by the 
| bolt people, and also in the manufacture of 
turnbuckles for airplanes. We quote cold rolled 
in large and small lots at 17 per cent off list, 
tsburgh. 


n+ 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel.—The non-Government trade 
and many fairly heavy users of cold rolled strip 
re holding back placing orders, not knowing 

they will be able to operate their plants stead- 
ticularly those concerns making products not 
1 as essential to carrying on the war. It is also 
there is no incentive for consumers to make 
and makers are discouraging this as much as 
Most of the new business being placed is on 
ent direct or indirect orders. The demand 
automobile trade and other trades has fallen 
materially, and all makers of cold rolled strip 
in position to take orders for fairly prompt 
ts. It is’ not expected that prices on cold 
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rolled strip steel will be changed, as they are regarded 


as fair by both makers and consumers. 


We quote d rolled trip steel at $6 ind hot rolled 
$4.51 r 100 It f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 
per cer i cash 0 da when sold in quantities of 

} } mor 

Hot Rolled Strip Steel_—Makers report the new ck 
mand quiet, but state the Government price is very 
firm, and no material is being sold at a lower figurs 
We quote hot rolled strip steel at $4.50 per 100 Ib. f.o.1 
Pittsburgh 

Railroad Spikes.—The new demand is dull, but job 
bers are buying freely; in fact, most of the new busines 
for some time has come from this sources Railroad 
have not been in the market actively for spikes 

We quote standard ' , £50 

b. Pitt 

Wrought Pipe—The Philadelphia annual it 
quiry came out last week and was closed for about 
20,000 tons of tubular material, consisting of line pipe, 


casing, tubing and plain-end pipe. The c 
buy either iron or steel, but it 
will be 


mpany wil 
doubtful whether it 
able to get very much of this material in 
steel pipe from the do 
is quiet, but the Government is still pla 
ing fair sized orders right along, which the mills get 
out and ship very promptly. 


iror 
The new demand for iron and 
mestic trade 


Some of the larger mill 


rolling steel pipe are filled up for practically all of next 
year on lapweld sizes, but on buttweld pipe can tak« 
orders for fairly prompt shipment. The demand for 
buttweld pipe is dull, especia ly for sizes used for 
building purposes. Discounts on iron and steel pips 
are given on page 1447. 

Boiler Tubes.—Practically the entire output of th 


boils r tubes 


makers 


tubing and 
other 
On boiler tubes 


leading maker on seamless 
going to the and 
filling large Government orders. 
of the mills are not in pos orders for deliv 
ery before Now that the 


shipbuilding program of the Government is under way 


Government, are als« 
most 
tion to take 


second half of next year 


the demand on the mills for boiler tubes will likely be 
come more urgent. It is said that every mill making 
iron or steel tubing is sold up for some time. Thess 
discounts are given o1 pag 1447 

Coke.—Operating conditions in the coke trade ar 
very unsatisfactory. The supply of cars is bad, labor i 
scarce, and the cold snaps of the last three or fou 


days cut down output 
it was needed most 


very much just at the time wher 
Monday and Tuesday of this 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. furnished almost no cars 
the B. & O. about 30 per cent, and the P. & L. E. poss 
bly about 50 per cent ‘ing the very cold weather 
workers at beehive ov failed to 
for duty, and the output of coke was cut more than 5! 
A committee of Wash 
ington to-day (Tuesday) conferring with the Fuel Ad 


weer 


many coKe ens report 


per cent. brokers in coke is in 
ministrator, trying to geta ithority to charge a comm 
sion of 50 cents a ton, or at least 25 cents for handlir 
coke. It is not believed, 
will grant this. It is said by several large coke oper 
that the 

pooling coke shipments is not feasible. 
many grades of coke, and too 
entering this problem. 


however, that the Government 


railroad for 
There 


many other condition 


ators scheme proposed by the 


into Practically every coke 


plant makes a certain grade of coke, different from th« 
others, and it is pointed out that a 500-ton blast fur 
nace can use say 75 per cent of high grade coke, and 
then work in 25 per cent of a lower grads The cat 


} 


supply is expected to be better the 
week, 
for furnace 
Jan. 1 
coke made prior to the time the Gi 
into effect. The 


large eteo 


atter part of thi 
moderating. No contract 


foundry coke are being made, but or 


as the cold weather is 
and 
a number of contracts for high grade blast fur 
nace 
the price of $6 on furnace coke will go 
contracts were made with four 
companies, 
ranging 
large contract 


vernment fixe 


and call for blast furnace coke at price 
per 


made at $9.50 per net 


from $8 to $9 net ton, and it is said on 
ton It 

claimed that all coke producers are now adhering firmly 
to Government prices on all their sales. We quote fur 
nace 


was 


coke at $6, foundry $7, and crushed coke fron 
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l-in. size $7.30, all in net tons at oven. The output of 


coke in the upper and lower Connellsville regions for 
the week ending De 1 is given by the Connellsville 
Courier as 295,316 tons, a decrease over the previous 
week of 20,702 tons This is the smallest output in one 


week for some time, and it is not unlikely that the out- 


put for the week ending Dec. 8 will be still less. 

Old Material.—Dealers report that uilroad condi 
tions are st ily getting w e, and are so bad that 
they re Te ( ( D I { dition 
are sucn S my cars, i 
wit a { rejecte ae e! tel if 
i¢ a I ! Dn ( sOmeé 
oUne e! LX j n n I I ) le as re 
gal i] very unsatisf \ » dealer 

1 if 1 profit lr e cases, it 1s 

! in order to g he y steel scrap 

and other old material they badly need, are paying a 
commis n to dealers to get it, this a wing the deal 


ers a profit A lare ly attended meetin: of scrap deal 
ers was held in the Woolworth Building, New York, last 


week to consider the present unsatisfactory conditions 


existing the p tr it to tn ry it is not 
own whethe ny ¢ ep is worked ou Che 
scarcity g i? helping the p market a good 
deal, and prices on nearly all grades are higher. There 
have peen § ile Ss ] the past week of heavy Vy eel s ‘rap at 
the full Government price of $30, and also of borings and 
turnings at the Government price of dz2U, delive red. The 
entire market this week on all grades of scrap, not con- 
trolled by Government prices, from $1 to $2 per ton, 
highe1 Dealers quote for delive ry: 3 Pittsburgh and 
other consuming points that take Pittsburgh freight 
rates, per gross to llows 
Heavy S I S 
Vi t> 
Py 
Hy 
Bu 
RB 
Re 
*S)} 
{ 
ec 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11. 
There me inxlety among n and steel pro 
ducers that the Government may seek to bring about a 
revision of the prices which are in effect until Jan. 1. 
It is generally cor ed that any change, either up 


ward or downward, would be disturbing, and it is un 





derstood that rep! entative of the Easter? Pennsy! 
vania steel industry who attended the meeting in Wash 
ington Monday advocated a continuation of the present 
schedules after the first of the year The feature of 
trading in this market continues to be the large demand 
for pig iron, and it is estimated that upward of 60,000 
tons were sold during the past week, A large part 
of this was basic iron for delivery during the first half 


of the year. The pig iron trade is rapidly working 
toward a condition where it is going to be almost im- 
to obtain iron. A slight improvement is noted in the 
coke supply and fewer blast furnaces are banked. Rail- 
road congestion, however, is serious. 


possible for any but concerns engaged on war work 


Pig Iron.—Another buying flurry in this market 
during the past week resulted in the booking of orders 
for about 60,000 tons of iron, of which more than 30,000 
tons was basic iron for delivery over the first half of 


next year. One lot of 5000 tons was sold f 
February delivery to an eastern Penns 
tural mill. Steel companies have by 1 
fied their requirements. The Americar 
wants more basic for its Pencoyd works 
N. J., and the American Steel & Wire Co, 
for its Worcester, Mass., plant. It is prol 
iron will be brought from Southern furr 
is also a large demand for low phospho. 
ibout 12,000 tons of the copper free was 
very in the second half. There is pra 
be had for first half. Two lots of coppe! 
phosphorus iron were taken by an eastern P 
company, 3000 tons for prompt delivery 
for delivery next year. A radiator cor 
difficulty in placing orders for 12,000 1 
iron for delivery over next year because 
to show that all of the iron is to be used on G 
work. The demand for foundry iron is 
purchasers are willing to waive analysis 
grade they can obtain. There have been 
prompt delivery foundry iron, which could 
fied. For next year a fairly large numbe1 
being placed. The question of priority is 
to sellers as it is to buyers. Several sell 
ten to their customers, asking them to stat 
acter and quantity of war work in whi 
engaged, and the answers reveal the fact 
cally every company is working to som 
direct or indirect Government business. I 
there will probably not be enough iron 1 
all 


satisfy all requirements, some must go without 


supply will be materially reduced. The Gover 
authorities show a disposition to permit the } 
makers to take care of demands with as little 
ance to contracts as possible, but sellers of ir 
tain that they cannot be placed in the posit 
choosing which of their customers shall receive 


Some contracts are being placed with the underst 


ing that the iron will be shipped provided tha 


output of the furnace is up to expectations and tl 


the Government does not disturb deliveries by 


( 


mandeering. Consumers who are not getting en 


iron are sending their complaints to Washington 
the result that the Government authorities are 1 
ing the makers to increase their deliveries. This . 
be done in some instances without taking iro! 
from some other consumer who probably needs 
badly as the consumer who makes the comp 

is becoming more apparent that the Governm 


eventually be obliged to commandeer iron to pr 


its war contractors with a sufficient supply, 

this process begins deliveries on existing contr 

of course, suffer considerable delay. A cas¢ 

is the inquiry of the Tacony Ordnance Corpo! 
Tacony, Pa., for 5700 tons of low phosphorus 
delivery from February to June. This comp: 
building a plant for the Government for making 
forgings, and its requirements must, of course, 
but as the low phosphorus iron output is well so d 
the first half, it is not unlikely that a comma! 
order will be necessary to procure it. We quot 
ard grades of iron at furnace as follows, 
should be added the freight rate to destinatio 
lvania No. 1 X 


Val No x 
vania No. 2 found: 


Virgin oundr 

Basi 

G fora 

Be f I 

Sta d low 1 ssphorus 
phosphor (copper bearing) 


Coke.—Deliveries of coke are slightly be 
blast furnace operators have hope that there 
a continued improvement. Fewer blast furna 
banked. There has been a more successful hand 
priority shipments. We quote blast furnace cok¢ 
ovens, and 72 hr. foundry coke at $7, with non 
sold here for prompt delivery. 


Ferroalloys——The market for ferromangan 
firmer and quotations now range from $240 t 
whereas a week ago there were numerous sales 
$235. Two ferromanganese blast furnaces are 
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is had some effect upon the situation. Som« 
ls carrying ore from Brazil have been taken 
he Government. The Tacony Ordnance Cor- 
ants 250 tons of ferromanganese for delivery 
in February; also 25 tons of ferrosilicon and 
spiegeleisen. A great scarcity of ferrochrome 
oped, due to scarcity of ships for bringing th 
» from New Caledonia and South Africa. Ir 
with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen shows a 
the minimum now being quoted as $60 at 


;—There is nothing being done in tl market 
producers requiring all that they make for 
finishing mills. The market nominal at the 
nt price of $47.50, Pittsburgh, fo erolling 


ts—A fair amount of business is being done 
iarter delivery. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
ced a large order for new freight cars now 


it its shops. We quote No. 10 blue annealed 


Pittsburgh; No. 28 black at 5c., and No. 28 


Structural Material—Except for Government build 
- demand for structural material is nil \ 
steel company which’ has made a canvass of 
projects which have been reported during the 
months has found that all of these have been 
pending a more favorable situation. We quote 
ic., Pittsburgh. 


tes—The American International Shipbuilding 
tion is now giving out orders for the fabrication 
ind shapes into sections for the 70 troop- 
h it will build at Hog Island. These ships 
re about 200,000 tons of finished material. A 
mill is soon to be Luilt in eastern Pennsyl- 
Details will be announced later. Shipments of 
ntinue to be almost entirely for Government 
It is reported that some of the new shipyards 
dreds of tons of plates on the ground with no 
ery shipped as yet for doing the fabricating 
We quote plates at 3.25c., Pittsburgh 


[ron and Steel Bars.—Very little is being done in 


most of the mills declining to consider new 

A few are taking care of their regular cus 
or first quarter, but the allotments, in some in- 
will fall short of consumers’ requirements. Bar 

are taking business largely for shipment at 
n convenience. This sometimes means fairly 
leliveries if rollings of the required sizes are 
de. We quote steel bars at 2.90c., Pittsburgh, 
ron at 3.50c., f.o.b. mill or Pittsburgh. 





Old Material.—There is a disposition on the part of 
ill dealers to refuse to sell at the prices which 
being offered for delivery in eastern Pennsyl 

Heavy melting steel was sold last week for de 
Coatesville, Pa., at $28 per tor No. 1 railroad 
is scarce at the fixed price of $35 and No. 1 
ought is being substituted in a great many 
alers now obtaining $33 to $35 for the latter 
No. 1 forge fire and bundled sheets are also 
We quote as follows for delivery in eastern 


inla: 
‘ ng ste £98 2°90 OF 
i rerolling a Mto 40.08 
phosphorus heavy melting af te ‘ 

y , i ‘/ ef 
wheels rat in ‘ 34.00 t 6 
railroad wrought : ‘mas ‘ 5.00 

rd wrought ow ... 33.00to 35.00 
rge fire ‘ : 2% 23.00to 24.00 
sheets : ‘ o ure 23.00 to 24.00 
Wo x65 cham sales ok oe .- 15.50to 16.50 
turnings (for blast furnace use) 15.50to 16.00 
neé hop turnings (for rolling 
I ili a es ee ee 18.00to 19.00 


rings (for blast furnace use). 15.50to 1600 
COPE CURD ¢ 6 c00k de mdnceddvaccance Doe 
72 


RE ccccesccsseddsceceeuseun< $1.00 to 33.00 
bars .... caccescecsoceses SOO 22.506 
WOR Jeestictvineetdabiies tae 22.00 to 23.00 
Mi MORIIORRES 2 iw avs ows dds tube 30.00 to 32.00 


iron and soft steel pipes and 


es (new specifications) 30.00 to 32.50 
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0 
To t =“ ‘ 
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te ! oO ‘ 
y ’ ' i 
il é 
j e7 
+ Ihe . rhe I . 
tt]. nd heav+ y 
report We 
irna Buff 
Old Material The 1 é 
strengtl ind the den 1 ior ! eit . 
ticularly é é I in t com 
modity er exceedir I inced ‘ 
tonnage v e1r ODtA } in iT ‘ 
dealer ire entirely deplet« i ) 
n account of the pre ng de St ar 
ther grades art ecoming n tracted, a 
railroad rap ‘ ht: rol hye per 
ited as long as po e hout ren d 1 ing’ 
scrapped materials of much smaller \ ime than usual 
Dealers have beer notified thi wee of embarros 
placed on some additional consuming points, and owing 
to the increasing a ffi ultic I nipping Lus¢ y 
embargoes and by tied up conditions in freight move 
ment in thi nity this week result from severe 
weather and heavy snows, the trar ictlor it Dusiness 
has beer eriou impered I t lealers 
ire not attempting t 10 y ‘ ‘ t 
these onditior There ha peen I cl! the 
prices of any commodities on the t th ’ , and 
we continue to quote dealers’ 
ton, f.o.b. Buffa is fol ‘ 
H t 
~~ 7 ‘ 
r \ 
uf io: 7 
H xl k 
‘ * he 
Ir 
Locot e grate bar 
Wr ght pir 
N ist E rat 
N busl ra 
B l st t I 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Practically all lines of 
finished materials show good aemand (Oo! derable 
interest is being expressed by iron and steel users as 


to the results of the meeting scheduled to take place 
at Washington looking to the fixing of steel commodity 
prices for the first part of 1918. There is a feeling 
on the part of some selling agencies that prices on 
at least some of the commodities will be higher thai 
the present schedule, due to increased cost Une 
local maker of billets reports that it is out of the 
market for one year, the United States Government 


and some of the allied Governments having taken 
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ill of its product for that period of time, and a maker 
of wire rods states that it is contracted ahead for its 
entire production for between six and seven months. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 11.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron.—Latest reports show that there has been 
no general shutdown of furnaces in either the Hanging 
Rock district or in the South due to the shortage of 
coke on account of the severe weather of the past few 
days. However, one Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
producing silvery iron has been compelled to bank, thus 
adding to the scarcity of high silicon iron. Steel mak- 
ing irons are exceedingly scarce and one prominent 
firm is authority for the statement that if basic iron 
‘ould be obtained, over 100,000 tons could be disposed 
of immediately. Malleable is needed by only compara- 
tively few firms, but its scarcity is almost as marked 
as that for basic. The foundries are engaged now in 
trying to obtain sufficient shipments of coke to carry 
them through the year. This situation is more serious 
with the furnaces and iron production will doubtless 
be cut down more than usual on account of the holiday 
season that will last longer than usual, partly due to 
the independent attitude of laborers in different co! 
and pig iron producing districts. Inquiries for foundry 
iron are scarce. Shipments en route have been delayed 
indefinitely. Government requirements are receiving 
first attention, but even priority orders have not re- 
lieved the situation as far as basic iron is concerned. 
Based on freight rate of $2.90, Birmingham, and $1.26 
from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1917 ship- 
ment, prices as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft $35.90 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2..... ; 34.26 
ame INGUEMOEN civ cba cscevecuass 34.26 


Coke.—The movement of all freight is in a snarl on 
account of the blizzard that struck the Central West the 
latter part of last week. Prompt deliveries of coke are 
of course out of the question. Iron furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock district were able to operate until to-day, 
but unless a further supply of coke is received shortly, 
some of them may be compelled to bank temporarily. 
Foundry coke consumers are also very anxious and are 
making every effort to obtain a future supply. They 
are also using sparingly what coke they have on hand. 
The transportation heads of different firms are deluged 
with requests from customers to locate cars already en 
route, but so far this week they have been very much 
handicapped. 


Finished Material.—Business continued to drop off 
with the jobbers last week, but the blizzard Saturday 
has almost completely tied up all operations and only 
the most urgent out-of-town shipments are made. Ship- 
ments from the mills are also delayed with not much 
chance that the situation can be’cleared up within the 
next few days. The jobbers have now added the full 
freight rate from Pittsburgh instead of quoting even 
figures as heretofore with the usual jobbers’ differential 
added. 


Old Material.—Business is at a complete standstill 
and scrap that was loaded on cars for shipment to the 
Pittsburgh district early last week is still somewhere 
en route. The following are dealers’ prices f.o.b. cars, 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati. 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheet scrap ......... . $17.50 to $18.00 
Ce Sa sa dane 0 be awe x 32.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.. 44.00 to 44.50 
Rerolling steel rails.... iva 33.00 to 33.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel rails for melting..... 24.50to 25.00 
Old carwheels ..... ae ed A dak a Re 27.00 to 27.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. $29.00 to $29.50 
Seek POST 2 aies'0t a Ses acs dcedvcs .. 13.00to 13.50 
ee GI . diias 6 cca tia Tewsiemene 3.00 to 13.50 
I Se a 5 Sucre Ga ee Sw ie 18.50 to 19.00 


Wo. 1 machinery cast. .......cecccee. 25.00 to 25.50 
TOE, GADD écccccccese-e:0i0'e ois ce ta 6 owe 14.u0 to 14.50 
UN ore ee rae ee 40.00 to 40.50 


Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 33.50 to 34.00 
Whe nd) TOR... « 0:0:0 0:10: he cme ccoen 15.50 to 16.00 
I CN, 6 oo Lerdine a asks Bee 19.50 to 20.00 
Railroad tank and sheet............. 14.50 to 15.00 
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Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 11.—(B, 


Two furnaces of the Republic Iron & 
which were out because of coke shortag: 
fire which destroyed the washer at the Savr 
are again in operation. The Sloss Sheffie 
Iron Co. has blown out a furnace at Sheff 
pairs, but has completed a new furnace a: 
place and will start it. The end of the 
market is the same as last week, with pro +r 
and small lot sales being made for deliver) 
half of next year. Soil pipe plants are shut: 
indefinitely. They have no business. There 
apprehension owing to the report that the G 
proposes a downward revision of prices Jar 


British Steel Market 


Pig Iron for Export Advanced—American Orders 
for Ferromanganese Held Up 


(By Cable) 

LONDON, ENG., Dec. 12 
Cleveland hematite pig iron for export to the A 
has been advanced to 147s. 6d. 
trade is unchanged at 122s. 6 d. American sem 
finished steel is in poor demand. Wire rods for Jany 
ary & March shipment are qroted nominal at about 
£21 c.if. Ferromanganese is steady with American 

orders in abeyance. We quote as follows: 


ies 


but for the home 


. ~ plates coke, 14 x 20; 112 sheets, 108 Ib., fo.b. Wales 

Ferromanganese $270 c.i.f. nominal for export to America 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f. £35 upward. 

On other products control prices are as quoted in Ture 
. S : HE 

IroN AGE of July 19, p. 171. e 


Revision of Maximum Pig-Iron Prices—Large 
Tin Plate Orders for France 


(By Mail) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 20.—Further develop- 
ments in regard to a revision of official prices are 
still in abeyance but an announcement may be made 
any day. The position is full of complexities, hence 
the delay which is causing considerable inconvenience. 
Various rumors have been afloat as to the outcome of 
the new conditions created by the recent rise in fuel, 
but nothing reliable is known as to the result of the 
conference on the adjustment in pig-iron prices. It is 
suggested that the authorities are disposed to grant a 
subsidy to smelters rather than interfere with the 
maxima in force, and producers seem to favor this. 
A readjustment of the whole position both of pig iron 
and finished material is imperative. 

New business in Cleveland common foundry iron is 
small, applications for this month’s deliveries having 
already been dealt with. Consumption is on a big 
scale, but deliveries are delayed by car shortage, and 
it is hoped that the arrears will be made up next 
month. For new orders makers’ terms are subject to 
any official change enforced. General export business 
is quiet, although a fair tonnage has been arranged 
for Italy, both of Cleveland foundry iron and hema- 
tite. The latter shows no sign of becoming easier, but 
sufficient metal is available to keep home users’ early 
requirements covered. The allocation of supplies is 
strictly controlled, and it is hoped that the prospect of 
an enlarged output over the year-end will materialize. 
There is a brisk demand for coke at the new maximum 
rates, the price for good medium furnace materia! 
being 35s. 6d. delivered at works. 

The open market in semi-finished steel remains very 
bare, owing to the quantities requisitioned on Govern- 
ment account. The placing of orders for Welsh sheet 
bars and billets is extremely diffieult,: amd American 
material remains lifeless, buyers being reluctant t 
avail themselves of the few offers of wire rods throug? 
merchants at around £26 c.i.f. Liverpool for near ship- 
ment. . 

Pending an official adjustment in raw material, 
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turers are merely looking on, the negotiation 
rders in order to retain old customers being 
any revision. Amid the prevailing unsettle- 
pressure of working, however, is intense, the 
ls being faced with a big accumulation of Gov- 
work, while the calls made for shipbuilding 
ater than ever. Ordinary mercantile work 
iside. The market in uncontrolled material 
‘ong, with a ceaseless active demand for mild 
‘s, which are selling up to £19 delivered net 
y delivery. Steel strip is dearer at £28 de- 
net for early delivery. Steel hoops rule slow, 
» is big inquiry for bar iron. 
, little American material is finding its way to 
ie, and this chiefly consists of second-hand lots 
‘+h freight is difficult to secure. Steel bars were 
sold at £35 c.i.f. for early shipment to India 
£24 f.o.b. New York. 
feature in tin plates has been the placing of 
big orders for France direct with makers for 
er-December delivery, the total being about 
0 boxes, and additional quantities are required 
ember-January. There is more activity in the 
trade, and the works, being already well booked 
» year-end, insist on the full maximum basis of 
et for cokes 20 by 14. Making allowance for the 
cost of tin in accordance with the regulations, 
y's quotation is 30s. 10%d., with business done 
reat. For some time past makers’ stocks in certain 
ptions of wasters have accumulated owing to the 
tions imposed in regard to use outside of war 
but this is now -eing remedied by the issue of 
mits for various mercantile purposes for which 
ities were heretofore withheld. It is likely that 
ruling maximum basis may te raised shortly to 
ver higher costs. 


The Ferromanganese Situation 


There has been a further material drop in ferro- 
nganese lately, which, however, has not been accom- 
panied by any revival of business, and the market is 
ry unsettled. The current c.i.f. quotation for Ameri- 
North Atlantic ports is now about $275 for the 

xt half year, at which a small order has been placed 
for Canada. American buyers held aloof lately, but 
seem again to operate. The demand from Allies and 
itrals is again moderate, with small lots reported 
about £60 for loose f.o.b. Conferences have 
een going on with the authorities regarding a revision 
f the home trade price of £25, which is considered far 
too low in view of the high costs, and as compared with 
export terms. It was rumored recently that the figure 
f £40 would be adopted, but no decision has yet been 
me to. Freightage as regards Indian manganese 
res is extremely difficult and chiefly a matter of Gov- 
ernment accommodation, while costs have risen very 


I igh 


ld at 





New York 


New York, Dec. 12. 
Pig Iron.—If any progress has been made in the 
regulation of shipments by railroads it is not manifest 
improved conditions. If there is any change it is 
for the worse on account of the extremely cold weather 
for the past two or three days. It is hoped, however, 
hat unless heavy snows fall there will be improve- 
nts soon. The scarcity of all kinds of pig iron is 


pronounced, and it is very difficult to place orders for 


er 


nent prior to next July. Negotiations are still 
ling for the shipment of about 6000 tons of basic 
m Birmingham to the Pittsburgh district. In the 
of foundries having Government work, special 
rt is being made by sellers to satisfy requirements. 
early delivery we quote as follows: 


i Seer rere err re eet $35.25 
B Mio cee cadtcscedesd va eekeese be seebuseevevas 34.25 
3 Pes Cg nants back nechalae « 6* ope oD 33 75 
2 Southern (rail and water)..... $38.75 to 39.25 
2 Southefn (all rail)...........-- 39.15 to 39 65 
SX VERMIG «dc dccccticvepecete 37.00 to 37.25 


Ferroalloys.—The domestic ferromanganese market 
Inquiry is 


iet but firm at $240 to $245, delivered. 
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less thar A trans 
half 
is reported at $240, with smaller lots at the quotation: 
noted. With production at a less 
November than in October and 

ports much in excess of the general estimate, the avail 
able supply has been 
some prediction of a 


last week and sales have been fewer. 


decidedly 


with the October ex 


The re 18 
months, 


materially lessened. 
scarcity in the 
especially if reports are true that manganese ore ship 
ments from Brazil are being curtailed. 


quiet at $60 to $65, furnace, for 


coming 


Spiegeleisen is 
with sales 
per 


ding on cor 


any delivery 


of moderate Ferrosilicon, 50 


cent, 


amounts reported. 


continues strong at $150 to $175, leper 


ditions and delivery 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—On 835 tons of cast-iron pipe, rang 


ing in size from 4 in. to 24 in., bids were received 
Tuesday by Jersey City and were as follows: R. D 
Wood & Co. (low bidder), $46.95, net, all sizes: Johr 


Fox & Co., $48.40, net, all sizes: United 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., all s 

4 in., $59.50; Warrer 
and 20 in., $48.49; 12 ir 
1 in., $53.25. A considerable tonnage 
involved and the 
Nominal quotations continue at 


heavier, and $59.50 for 4 in 


Old Material.—Active demand for heavy 
steel and some other grades continues 
finding it extremely 


es except 1 in., $56 
Foundry & Machine ( 0o., 24 
, 948.55; 6, 8 and 10 in., 
of large pipe was 
attractive 


business was considered 


$56.50 for 6 in and 


melting 
and dealers are 
difficult to obtain permits to make 


deliveries. For this reason the volume of business 
transacted is not large. There is still some talk about 
prices being fixed by the Government, but no definite 
information is obtainable. If there is any change in the 


market it is in a slight improvement in the »eavy steel 
situation in eastern Pennsylvania. We 
brokers as follows to New Yor! 


per gross ton, New York: 


juote prices of 
prod icers and dealers 


’ 


Heavy melting steel 


scrap (for ship 


ment to ¢ terr le! ivania $ ) to $26.00 
Old steel rails (short lengths) 

equivalent heavy steel scrap : 25. 00to 26.00 
Relaying rail ,00to 6000 
Rerolling rals 35.00 to 36.00 
Iron and steel car axles 11.00to 4200 
No. 1 railroad wrought 2 00to 23.00 
Wrought-iron track scrap 28. 00to 30.00 
No. 1 yard wrought long 228 00to 32000 
Light iron 9.00to 1000 
Cast borings (clean) 16.50to 17.50 
Machiné-shop turnings 15.00to 16.00 
Mixed borings and turnings 14.00to 15.00 
Wrought-iron pipe (1 minimun 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long 27.00 t6 28.00 


Dealers in New York City and Brooklyn are quoting 
as follows to local foundries, per gross ton, but for 
delivery to cupola platforms of Brooklyn 


> 


about $3 more is quoted: 


foundries 


No. 1 machinery cast $28.00 to $29.00 


No. 1 heavy cast (column, building 
Se, GLE. wes acseaccean «+e 23.00t6 24.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers 


CG? aeaaceces . ecanes . 23.00to 24.00 
Stove plate 20.00to 21.00 
Locomotive grate bars 17.00 to 18.00 


Malleable cast (railro id) ‘ oo 27 00 to eno 

Old carwheelS ....... 29.00 to 30.00 

Finished Iron and Steel.—New business has been 
small in volume. The railroad chaos on top of the 


license difficulties has clearly discouraged export move- 
ments and the general uncertainty of the country, both 
in respect to the demands of the Government and the 
fixing of prices, has chilled interest for the moment on 
the part of domestic consumers. In spite of the over- 
flowing condition of the United States Treasury, Gov 
ernment contracting goes on slowly, the result, it is 
believed, of the mushroom growth of departments and 
the difficulty thus of completing designs and expediting 
business. Betterment is not expected until uncertain- 
ties of prices and transportation are somewhat clarified. 
Makers of bolts and nuts are finding it possible to 
make much better deliveriés than recently, owing to a 
reduced demand in the last few weeks, but how far 
this may be taken to indicate a general diminished de- 
mand in the last few months is difficult to state. One 
mill which resists making contracts has sold 2000 tons 
of stee] bars on definite specifications, thus making the 
order one at the miill’s convenience without specific 
statement as to the period which the order covers. A 





future 
sales it must be specifically indicated that deliveries are 
ity on 


has emphasized that on any 


contingent on prio} account of Government needs 





nd thé es are not subject to readjustment with any 
new hedule of price An inquiry 2500 tons of 
Iniversal } 10 to 24 in. in width, for France, is 
noted. Als 27,000 kegs of nails for the American 
] er! ( il Ship { poratior To hasten the 
osure of contracts for fabricated steel work, as for 
hij n¢ a cating interests are planning to 
ne in office Washington Meanwhile demand for 
I ited te wort dull, about the only fresh 

1i2 ‘ 00 r the Southern Railroad. Co1 
ict awards lI de 650 tons for the b1 foundry at 
he Washington Navy Yard and 300 tons for the Morss 
ry Dock ¢ Brooklyr h awarded to the Americar 
Brid Co.: 1 950 tor or crane runwa\ Wash- 
and 425 tons for buildings at Lake Denmar! 
th placed with the McClintic-Marshall ¢ We quote 
m shipment TI teel bars at 3.095c., Nev Y ork 
19 145¢. anc r iron 3.695c., New 
Yor ) ( ore ] : ire le. | he ! | must 

pe added I reight char r tne tral 


IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Market Unresponsive and Public Shows No 


Inclination to Buy or to Sell 





The ma we reacted bu é to both 
ersé ind tav¢ le 1? flue \ dro} if atiONS 
sed by Pre nt Wils s reference in | message 
to Congres 0 I r price fixing, was folle wed by a 
marked trend in the other direction, due to a gen 
e! V Lavo! r pretatio oT tne Inte state Com- 
Com recommendation for unification 
he railroads and to the statement by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that furthe taxation would be avoided 
if possible Toward the end the week transactions 
fell off steadily, and Saturday less than 100,000 
shares changed hands, the st aggrega sales for 
the short ssion in a long time. The public contirues 
to stay out of the mar! et 
Steel stocks showed a much sharper decline than in 
the preceding week. Of the active issues the onl; 
advances were Midvale Steel, com., *s and Superior 
Stes com., % point Sm: saies ot tne preferred 
cks of Cru e Steel, American Car & Foundry, and 
1. few of the smaller compa were at slightly higher 
¢ | 5. Stee I l I 914 points and pref., 
1 pol I ilehem Stee 57 iss B, 5%, and 
pref., 4%; Republi Iron & Steel, com., 244, pre f.. 1% 
The rang prices on active on and industria 
STO | ron | lay ol ef Wed? es lay of th 
wer wa s fo VS 
Allis-Chalr H N 
Allis-Chalr i t . ) 
Am. Can con q Int Ha Cc 
Am. Can pti f } pt 9 
Am. Car & |! La Ste 807% 
com 63 7 La Sul ( - 11% 
Am. Car & Fd M E 13% 
pf 102% Nat. | & Str 
Am, Loco. con ! 2 _ cl 6 
4m. Ship ec ‘ N. ¥ Air ] f 108 
Am. Steel Fd Nova Scot a Stee 63 - 65_ 
Bald. Loco Pitt Steel pf S914- 89% 
Beth. Steel « ‘ Press. Steel co1 1% 
Beth. St., C R Steel Spr 
Beth, Steel } 0) com { { 
Cent. Fdry oO ) 01 tepublic on i ‘ 16% 
Cent. Fdry. pi 11 Republic pf 4 - 94% 
Chik Pneu. T { Slo con 7% 28 
Colo. Fue ‘ Superior Stee ~ 
Cruc. Steel con a4 Un. Alloy Stee 15 14- 
Cruc. Steel pt 88 U. S, Pipe . 
Deere & Co. pf 9 15 34 U. S. Steel com.. 85 - 
Gen. Electri: 1221%-1291%, UU. S. Steel pf. . 1055-10 
Gt. No. Ore. Ct. 3 e- 26% Va. I. C. & Coke... 50 
Gulf States Steel.. 84 86 Warwick ; gl, 
int. Har. of N. J Westingh. Ele 361%4- 381 
com 
Dividends 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., quarterly, 1% per cent and 


extra % per cent on account of accumulated dividends on 


the preferred, payable Jan. 15 


The American Car & Foundry Co., quarterly 1 per cent 
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Industrial Finances 


The November record of 
ported by R. G. Dun & Co. emphasizes the 
strength of business, and commercial failu 
United States for the year to date disclose a 
reduction of 19 


6 per cent in 


business ins 


cent and a contr 

the amount from th 

ght mortality of 1916. The November def 

ire the smallest in number, excepting the 9 

of September, this year, of any month back 

ber, 1911, and fall below those of Novem! 
years since 1909. Comparing with last year, 
pears a decrease of 270, or more than 20 per c 
the high point for the period, 1815 ins: 

in November, 1914, there is a similar differ 
834 failures, or fully 45 per cent. Moreover, last 
liabilities of $13,635,605, while larger than in Oct 
September and May and April of this 
in any November back to 1910, 


T 17 
pet! 


from 


yeal ’ 
though 
provement over the figures of a year ago is only 
$500,000. But when comparison is made with Noven 
1914, 


+ 


nan in 


a decline of nearly 50 per cent is shown. 


The Wabash Valley Electric Co., Clinton, Ind., 
issued $150,000 preferred stock, making its total capit 
ization $400,000 


The reduction of the capital stock of the Howard 
Shipyards & Dock Co., Jeffersonville, Ind., from $800,000 
to $400,000 is said to be one of the steps in a reorgan 

on of the company, with the purpose of obtaining b 
ng to build oceangoing ships. 


The Kentucky Solvay Coke Co., Ashland, Ky., has 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000 
No further improvements for the organization are « 
templated other than those already mentioned. Eato 
Rhodes & Co., First National Bank Building, Cincinnat 
are sales agents for the-company’s product. 


increased its 


The rapid growth of the automobile tire industry 
the past year is indicated by the annual report of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Its sales 
for the year ended Oct. 31 amounted to $111,549,522, a 
gain of 74.37 per cent over the previous year. 


A meeting of stockholders of the Liberty Steel C 
will be held at Warren, Ohio, on Friday, Dec. 14, to 
the matter of increasing its capital stock 
Iidward F. Clarke is president, and the company co! 
templates making some additions to its plant now under 
Way. 


discuss 


The East Ohio Gas Co. has filed a certificate with 
the secretary of state of Ohio, increasing its capita 
from $20,000,000 to $45,000,000. 


A fourth and final dividend of 6 per cent, amounting 
to $16,079 was declared and ordered paid to creditors 
of the Milwaukee Motor Co. at the final meeting to 
close up the affairs of the bankrupt estate. Total 
dividends paid amount to 41 per cent of proven claims 
of $267,993. The company was adjudged bankrupt 
on June 30, 19138. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has increased the wages 
of employees at its machine and repair shops, Altoona, 
Pa., 10 per cent in the price paid for piece-work, effec- 
tive December 1. The advance in certain classes 0! 
work will average as high as 20 per cent. 








Prices Finished Iron and Steel. f.o.b. P 


rates from Pittsburgh on iron and 
ide from wroug! pi] 
LOU lb., New York, 19.5¢.; Phi adelphia, LS ay 
Buffalo, 11.6 


8.5¢.; Indianapolis, 20¢c.; Chicago, 21 - St 


y 


Kansas City, 47c.; minimum carload, 36,00 
Paul, 35.5c.; minimum carload, 36,00 - De 
minimum carload, 36,000 lb.;: Omaha, 4 
carload, 36,000 lb.: New ()rie S: } . B 


6c. ; Pacific Coast, 75c.; minin } arioad, 


lo the Pacific Coast the rate on stee i 
il steel is 90c.; minimum carload, 40,000 
ninimum carload, 50,000 lt On wrought 


teel pipe the rate from Pittsburgh to Kansas 
per 100 lb., minimum carload 46,000 Ib.; t 
i10c., minimum carload 46,000 lb., to St. Pa 
mum carload 46,000 lb.; Denver 79c., m 
vad 46,000 lb. A 3 ne ent transportat 


Structural Material 
cl lé 3 to 
‘ nt K a 
Wire Products 
. base per keg ra i 
rge-head barb roof 
of $2 and short 
‘ per 10/ b nneale 
$3.2 galvanized wire, $3.9 ga 
t $4.35 painte I 
es, $3.65 cement-coate na > 
iv ubiject to the usu ay 
f Pittsburch. f } : 
rr 60 lay ' } pe ‘ 
D t on Wov wir 
‘ d lot ‘6 pe ent r 
t off for small 1 f Pitt 
Bolts, Nuts. and Rivets 
er and orter rivets I 
j ‘ x 411 
rter olled thre ) 
7.4 
& x 
{ 7 ‘ 
it q hlant 
it hex blank ) ff 
ut ' upped ) re 
l pped on oft 
q i hex nut Dblar ff 
t q. and hex. nut tapped ff dist 
hex. nut 
i ger t é t 
l m er per t off 
70-10 per « off t 
> per ce! t x 
Sf) 7 T 
ove ; unts are fron recent lict r fF, 
irry standard extra 
Wire Rods 
ommon basic or Bessemer rod te 
7: chain rods. $65 screw, rivet and }t 
f that character. $65 A tentative fferent 
ton over soft rods for high arbon I 
. ‘ _ 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
spikes 9/16 in. and larger, $5 to $ M 
1 % in., $7, base Boat spikes, $5 er 100 
Iirgh Track bolts with square nuts 7c. t 7.5 
a ind S&c. to 8.50c. in small lot for fairl prompt 


Terne Plate 

ve Nov. 7, prices on all sizes of terne |} é ure ¢ 

8-lb. coating, 200 lb., $15 per package; 8-lb. coating, 
30: 12-Ib. coating, I. C., $16.75; 15-Ib. coating, I. C 
0-Ib. coating, I. C.. $19; 25-Ib. coating, I. C., $20 
ating, I. C., $21 35-lb. coating, I. C., $22 40-1 
L, fe 23 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
point of delivery 


Iron and Steel Bars 


bars at 2.90c. for delivery late this year, and 4.50« 
from warehouse in small lots for prompt shipment 
ron bars, 3.50c. in carload and larger lots f.o.b. mill 
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Boiler 


Wrought 


Sheets 


ittsburgh 


lubes 
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Metal Markets | 


THUNOAAEHAeeTERNeHEneanannegacecnonenens ADULCAOADEOEDEGAOAOAGASEROEAEODORONOSOAGRAEOAOEEOEONUSCEREDUCGEEEODADEREADEGEGUGORORORERCAREGEOLOOROSUREASESORE 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Deliver; 


Ceeneneeenenecaeencenntines 


saennenennnenenenecnenens 





Copper, New York Tin -Lead Spelter 
Electro- New New st New st 
Dex Lake yti York York Loui York Louis 
7 9 5 93.50* R5 00* 650 6.371 8 00 7.75 
f \* 93.50" R5 oof 6.50 6.37 8 O00 7.75 
7 23.50* 23.50* 84.50* 6.50 6.371 7.871 7.621 
g 92 50% 93.50% 6.50 65 il 7.621 7.621% 
10 23508 93 50% &6.00* 6.50 6.37% 7 a 7.50 
11 92508 250% 86.00% 6.50 6.371 7.7 7.50 
*Nominal 


New YORK, Dec. 12. 
Government fixed prices for both lead and spelter 
are a probability, thus placing all the markets under 
control. In the meantime business is of small propor- 
tions. Copper continues unchanged. Tin is again nom- 
inally higher. Lead is dull and firm. Spelter is lifeless 
and lower. Antimony is steady and inactive 


New York 


Copper.—Negotiations, or at least consultations, are 
in progress regarding the price of copper for all of 
1918, or for a certain period of the year. Whether 
any change will be made in the 23.50c. price of the 
Government is mere guess work. It is stated that it is 
hard for some producers to make money now, and it is 
also understood that recent cost inquiries by officials 
have been disappointing rather than otherwise in that 
they revealed a higher level than expected in some 
cases. The general feeling seems to be that if any 
change at all is made, it will be upward. Copper is 
flowing smoothly to consumers having old contracts or 
Government contracts. It is being sold at the fixed 
price to the general trade for the first quarter, while 
small consumers are receiving metal from jobbers at 
24.67146c. for any delivery. 


Tin.—There is a strong movement on foot to set 
aside all import restrictions regarding tin as super- 
fluous and to have its distribution and control in the 
hands of the American Iron and Steel Institute, which 
really took control of the market on Monday of this 
week without official announcement. Considerable of 
the present confusion may thus be eliminated. It is 
becoming increasingly evident that many consumers, 
some of them large ones, are short of tin. One large 
consumer, however, has parted with some Banca tin 
for spot delivery to needy buyers, turning down all 
others. Lack of offers has made a dull market with 
nominal prices continually rising to 86c., New York, 
yesterday, for spot Straits. Cables are very much de- 
layed, hindering business. There has been a moderate 
inquiry for prompt shipment from England and a little 
business was done at 7l1c. to 72c., subject to license. 
Arrivals to date have been 460 tons, with 4840 tons 
afloat. The London market continues to advance, spot 
Straits being quoted yesterday at £299 per ton, an ad- 
vance of £5 in the week. 


Lead.—The market has been dull and without in- 
terest, but remains firm at 6.50c., New York, or 6.37%c., 
St. Louis, for early delivery in the outside market, with 
the quotation of the leading interest still at 6.25c., New 
York. There has been activity here and there, but the 
quantities disposed of have not been large. Most pro- 
ducers are entirely sold up for December and largely 
so for January. Rumors have been current of larger 
domestic and export transactions or negotiations. It is 
understood that the Government has closed for its needs 
for 30 days, but the quantity and price are not known. 
It is generally expected that a maximum price for lead 
will be established soon. 


Spelter.—There has been no demand and the market 
has continued to weaken until now prime Western for 
early delivery is quoted at 7.50c., St. Louis, or 7.75c., 
New York. Production is constantly getting less, but 
to what extent it has been curtailed is not known. 
Some place it at 30 per cent; others at 50 per cent, but 


probably 40 per cent is a fair estimate. N, 
been decided apparently in the price fixing 
has any announcement been made as to th: 
ment’s probable needs. The entire situation 
aging and a turn for the better is not exm 
supply and demand reach a balance. Som 
condition is near at hand. 


Antimony.—The market is again quiet 
display of life as a result of the expected eff 
embargo on imports. Available brands are 
15.25¢e. to 15.50c., New York, duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Demand is small and the ma 
active at 36c. to 38c., New York, for No. 1 vir; 
98 to 99 per cent pure. 


Old Metals.—The market is practically 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as folloy 


Mant 
Copper, heavy and crucible (nominal) 
Copper, heavy and wire (nominal) 
Copper, light and bottoms....... 21.( 
Lo 4 rr Le eees ee 17 
grass, light ...... 12 
Heavy machine composition. 3.75 to 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 14 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.19.00 t 
Lead, heavy sat eoudea 
OGG. CER cee kas 
Zine 
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Gear Shaping Machine.—Fellows Gear Shaner 
Springfield, Vt sooklet entitled “Design of Spline 
Clutch Teeth.” Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 22. Is a collect 
suggestions relating to the use of the involute curve in # 
design of splines and clutch teeth. A number of ty 
illustrations serve to supplement the text matter in w 
particular reference is made to the use of a gear shay 
machine for their production Condensed specificatior 
two gear shaping machines are included. 

Tool Grinding.—Norton Co., Worcester, Mass P 
phlet Illustrates and describes the machinery and met} 
employed for grinding cutters, reamers, drills, taps, dies 
lathe planing machine tools. The important points 
observed in connection with ench class of tools are brou 
out, the text being supplemented by numerous line and h 
tone illustrations. Recommendations as to the grai 
grades of wheels to be employed are included in a number 


of cases. 


Turret Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Co. Madison, W 
Bulletin entitled “Standardizing in the Machine Sho; 
Points out the advantages to be derived from the standpoint 
of increased output and iowered production cost by the 
of the company’s turret lathe. This is done by a series 
illustrations of parts that have been produced together 
views of the machine equipped for handling the different 
pieces and brief descriptions of the work that was done. I 
a number of cases dimensioned drawings are presented 
in eaeh instance the time required to complete the work 
featured 

Motor-Driven Speed Lathe.—Oliver Machinery C 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Circular. Illustrations and descript 
matter explain the operation of a motor-driven woodworking 
speed lathe employing either direct or alternating current 
motors. The construction of the lathe is described at 
length and a number of illustrations showing the vari 
features are included. 

Pneumatic Tools.—Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Fond 
Lac, Wis. Three pamphlets. Mention a line of chipping a! 
riveting hammers and a sand rammer. In the first two t 
construction of the hammers is explained in some detail wit 
illustrations of the various styles that can be supplied 
their component parts. In the last bulletin the advantag 
of pneumatic ramming in foundries and for other work 
touched upon with illustrations of the different types av 
able. 

Toolrocm Specialties.—Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. Catalog No. 2. Describes a line of toolro¢ 
specialties which includes bench plates, boring equipment 
gages of all kinds, knees, parallels, sine bars and V-b! 
Each specialty is given a single loose leaf with an illustra- 
tion, brief description and in some cases tables of the various 
sizes that can be supplied. <A feature of the catalog 
paging according to the style numbers of the various articies 
covered. Mention is also made of the work which the con 
pany is prepared to do in the design and manufacture 
special gages, fixtures or tools. 








Fence Wire Corrosion and Its Causes 


Short Life of Present-Day Barb Wire as 


Compared with the Older—Influence of 
Copper—Corrosion Under Trees and Bushes 


BY OLIVER W. 


, BOUT 15 years ago the U. S. Department of Agri- 
ilture received many complaints from farmers 
tating that wire fences corroded rapidly. As a 
of these complaints an investigation was begun 

at time by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ng about, if possible, an improvement in the 
sion-resisting qualities of fence wire. Notwith- 
ling this investigation, the preliminary results of 
h are embodied in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
appears to have been made but slightly better 
since that time. Farmers continue to complain of 
hort life of the present-day wire as compared to 
der wires, some of which are still in service. This 
gives the results of an investigation which has 
mined the cause of the longevity of the older steel 


929 


aod, 


\ study of the analyses of a large number of fence 
has resulted in the conclusion that the presence 
sufficient amount of copper in steel wire determines 
ther that wire is resistant to rapid corrosion. The 
ts have without exception shown that where two 
wires have been subjected to identical corroding 
litions the wire with an appreciable percentage of 
pper has shown the lesser corrosion. In the light of 
ent extensive investigations on the corrosion of iron 
| steel, especially copper steels, these results, covering 
rroding period of from 20 to 30 or more years, are 
much significance in that they confirm the results 
tained in corrosion tests covering a short period of 
The general complaints of the users of wire fences, 
given in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 239, was that the re- 
ently manufactured fence wire corroded rapidly, last- 
but a few years, while some of the old wire which 
had been erected on their farms 30 years before was still 
service. As a result of these complaints A. S. Cush- 
in made an investigation in which he came to the 
llowing conclusions: 


That modern Bessemer and open-hearth steel rusts much 
rapidly than iron wire. 
That manganese, especially if it is unevenly distributed 


» steel, is at least in part the cause of the trouble 


Since that time Cushman has been an advocate of 
Ww manganese pure irons wherever resistance to corro- 
on is desired and recently has also contended that cop- 

‘does not increase their resistance to corrosion. 


Obtaining of Reliable Data 


In making a study of corroded fence wire it is diffi- 
to obtain reliable data on the length of service of 
wire and it also is difficult to obtain comparative speci- 
ns which have been subjected to identical corroding 
litions. Where fences have been erected for more 
a few years it is almost impossible to obtain an 
irate history of them. In the case of barb wires, 
rands in good condition are usually salvaged from the 
| fence where it is replaced and this adds to the com- 
Therefore, in comparing different strands 
irb wire great care must be used to determine the 
ry of each strand. 
However, it is possible in some cases to approximate 
age of fence wire, especially wire that has been 
ted for a long period. Occasionally wire fences are 
ed to trees and the depth to which the wires are 
edded in the growing tree gives a basis for esti- 
ting their age. Much of the barb wire erected 20 
0 or more years ago had barbs of peculiar patterns 


itions. 


‘From a paper presented at the thirty-second general 

ng of the American Electrochemical Society, Oct. 5 

it Pittsburgh. The author is research engineer, C. F. 
Eurgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis. 
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STOREY 
that were made or y during that period The age of 
these wires may be approximated. 

The rate of corrosion of iron and steel varies with 
the location. Not only does this hold true with refer 


topography otf 


and the presence of industrial 


ence to conditions as 


the region 


influenced by the 


corroding 


gases, but also to the position of the wire on the fence; 
whether it is the bottom or top strand, whether shaded 
covered with brush, next to a post or tree, or in the 


open. 

A careful inspection of a 
bottom strands generally are in much better 
than the top strands. This is also true of 
next to a tree and 
covered or protected by trees and shrubbery. 
different strands of wire on the same fence are subject 
to varying corrosive action, great care must be 
comparing them. 

The nearest to the 
test is found in a strand of barb wire made by twisting 
together two wires of different Even 
here the galvanizing on one wire may be slightly diffe 
ent from the other. While this influences a short-time 
corrosion test, it is not of test covering 
25 or 30 years, provided that the galvanizing is of the 
usual grade found on barb wire. 

The objection will raised that electrolytic 
action between the two wires will influence the results 
appreciably. A careful study has shown that the in 
fluence of electrolytic action on the corrosion of two 
dissimilar wires in a strand of barb wire is practically 
nil. There are few points of contact between the two 
wires and the potential difference between the two wires 
is necessarily minute. The work of Aston, together with 
some research by C. F. Burgess and also by the writer 
along the same lines, indicates that the electrolytic ac- 
tion of rust on the surface of iron and steel is far more 
important than any minute difference in potential due 
to slight differences in composition. Many samples 
were found where the two wires in a strand of barb 
wire were not in contact over a distance of an inch 
or more, but the corrosion at these places did not vary 
from the points where the wires were in contact, 
though the two wires were dissimilar in composition 
and corroded at different rates. These observations 
led to the conclusion that the two wires of a strand 
of barb wire that has been in service for 20 to 30 
years may be compared and conclusions based on any 
difference in composition, 


1 


wire fence shows that the 
ynditior 
the wire lying 
where the 
Since the 


post or a also wire | 


used in 


ideal condition for a 


orroslor 


composition g 


moment in a 


also be 


Data on Fence Wire 


At Mineral Point, Wisconsin, and at several other 
points in the same State, strands of wire were 
found in which the two wires were corroding at a dis- 
similar rate. In some cases the difference in corrosion 
was slight while in one case one wire had practically 
corroded entirely away while the other was but slightly 
corroded. Fortunately the age of most of these wires 
could be approximated. 

Much of the barb wire made previous to 1892 was 
made by small manufacturers who did not control the 
sources of supply of raw material, but merely bought 
the wire and fabricated the strands. Under such condi- 
tions it is not surprising that many strands of barb 
wire were built up of two wires that corroded at un- 
equal rates. 

Many of the when erected, had 
fastened to oak These barb wires, in some in- 
stances, are embedded to a depth of four inches. The 
barbs are mostly of the obsolete two-point Lyman, and 
other similar patterns which were generally discon- 
tinued at the expiration of the Glidden patents in 1892. 


barb 


fences, been 


trees. 
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Many of the barb wires obtained were probably erected 


in the period from 1885 to 1892 or 25 to 30 or more 
years ago 
Not a arb wire was of the type which 
ne wire corroded mort pidly than the other. This 
was a char yf ie older wit Many speci- 
me vert t which the two wil ‘orroded 
‘ il ra T ! wires of more rece manu- 
‘ ( show any difference in the 
en the A mposing the 
\ ose ry at I V1! fi irious 
! ‘ W ! show the is avail- 
! n ‘ A n two wire go tne 
y { i ( } es \ ¥ on 
ecess ff ! viste 
A é y ] {) S S ry ] Vis 
small ect a 1 flake off the adhering 1 
One i wire fe showed fference the 
ra ) oO 1 n 5s nor Oo! wires Care 
has to ‘ n selec X I e specin $s, since 
nN woven wire f I ! ss rec rigin 
and ther¢ 1 decided difference he du ty of 
he ulval ng on the ous h wire The 
strand I le a ! ] ate do 
! wer & amine : 
hr ippeal r n aepe l IpDOT 
t cality and up é 0 e specimen to 
Mi 
; 
‘ } 
t 
M 
; 
aa 
os 
aa 
M4 
Mi 
Ma 
eM 
E. Milw 
Milw 
Milv 
corrosion. Where the atmosphere is relatively pure and 
the corrosion rate low, the rust on all fence wire, after 
several years’ exposure, is a deep brown in color and 
adheres tight y to the wire. When the iron is first ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, after removal of the galvan- 
izing or adhering rust, the rust is bright red in cclor. 


The color appears to change gradually toa deep brown. 

Wherever the atmosphere becomes more corrosive, 
due not only to the presence of industrial gases, but 
also to excessive i valleys and 
swamps, and during the moist warm spring and sum- 
mer months, there is a marked difference between those 
wires that are highly resistant to corrosion and those 
that are easily corroded. The rust on those wires that 
resist corrosion is a deep brown and adherent, while the 


moisture as in river 
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rust on those wires that show small resista 
sion is yellow or light red in color, is fla 
be easily Temoved. Also, the less resist 
deeply pitted, while the more resistant 
more or less uniformly. 

Complete analyses of several strands 
were made when an investigation with refere; 
done by sulphur gases at Mir 

begun. It was 
<ind of steel used and also to determing 
of the marked difference in 
the 
analyses are given in the table. 

A study of 


damage 


‘ 


Was nrst 


‘ral PP 
necessary to 
cause corros 
constituting strands of barb wire. 
these analyses shows that 
between the percentage of any element 
nount of corrosion with the exception of 
inalyses also show that all of 
Besseme} 
ron, The 
made 


reiatior 


the barb wir 
teel, excepting one which is made 
woven wire fence (Pittsburgh W: 
open-hearth steel. Marz 
of barb wire have examined, 


» | : 
ol pasic 


been 


made of wrought iron wire has been found 

In view of the work of Burgess and Buck 

| investigators who have shown that cop 
present in small amounts in iron and steel 
he rate of atmospheric corrosion to a mat 

seemed certain that the copper was the caus 
1igh resistance to corrosion of the wires that | 
inalyzr l Therefore, the copper content F 


used in barb fences was 
determined. The results are given in the 


author gives at this point complete dat 


wires wire 
quently 
[The 


hi tory ol each piece of wire, discussil Yr con 


Conclusions 


obtained show conclusively that copy 
eel is highly resistant to corrosion and that the older 
wire containing copper is much more dura 
than that free from copper. The resistance to corr 
independent of the percentage of manganese 


f. , 
ience 





[The author discusses at length Farmers’ Bu 
No. 239 and gives a review of copper steel invest 


Origin of Copper in Steel Fence Wire 


The data presented show that much of the Bessen 
made 25 or 30 years 
that made more recently and at the pre 
time contains but a The 
open-hearth easily explained, as it cor! 
largely from the copper contained in the scrap ir 
which is used in that process. Since metallic copper wa 
not purposely added to the Bessemer made 
or 30 years ago, it must have had its origin i 

iron ore used in producing the pig iron. 

A study of the of the United States sh 
that the Lake Superior ores produce a steel contair 
at most but a trace of copper. However, the ores 

the eastern United States contain 
amounts of copper, the Cornwall ores of eastern Pen! 
sylvania sometimes producing an iron or steel analyzing 
as high as 1 per cent copper. 
treated for their copper content. 

About 25 to 30 years ago the Lake Superior 
district had not assumed the important part i 
metallurgy of iron and steel that it now occupies, wi 
the iron ores of the eastern United States formed a 
important part of the output of this country. In add 
tion to this, 200,000 to 300,000 tons of copper-bearing 
iron ores were imported in some years from Cuba. 

While such cupriferous steel and wrought iron was 
made previous to 25 or 30 years ago, the character of 
the ore used for making Bessemer steel in this country 
has changed, so that at the present time little cuprif 
erous steel is made by that process. This is confirmed 
by the results of the copper analyses made on a large 
number of fence wires. With one exception all of this 
wire is of steel and probably Bessemer steel. Most 
of the older barb wires contained copper in varying 
amounts, while the wire of recent manufacture contains 
but a trace, less than 0.02 per cent. Two samples of 
wrought iron fence wire were analyzed. These two 


steel ago contained copper, wl 
most of 
trace. 


presence of copper 


steels is 

] 
steel 
ores 


tained in 


vary 


Some of these ores ar 


+g 
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1 by keeping the wires electrically itra pre 


‘> 


juent connections to the earth, intenable yf 


Summary T) 


has been definitely established that the durability Eagle Street, Br 
1 steel fence wire is due to the presence of copper. _ ne f the Meta 
f steel carry on the | 


Manganese does not increase the corrosion of steel, a 
ts absence does not decrease the corrosion. Stallat O 
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{ 
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PRICE CHANGES UNLIKELY 


Conference at Washington with Steel 
Manufacturers’ Committee 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—A 
War 


Commission 


between the 
Board, the 


conference 
members of the 
Trade 
men was 
National 


status of 


Industries Federal 


and a large committee of steel 
held at the headquarters of the Council of 
Defense yesterday to consider the general 


the iron and steel industry with reference 


to war preparations and the question of the possible 
revision of the schedule of controlled steel prices which, 
pursuant The 
officials present were Daniel Willard, chairman; Judge 
R. S. Lovett, B. M. Baruch, R. S. Hugh 
Frayne, Lieut.-Col. Palmer E. Pierce and H. P. Bing- 
ham, of the War Industries Board; A. 


eral manager of the 


to agreement, will expire on Jan. 1. 
Brookings, 


H. Legge, gen- 
and J. 
director of steel distribution, Coun- 

Joseph E. 
Wooster, of 
Blauvelt 


purchasing commission 
Leonard Replogk 

piogie, 
cil of National 


Dav ies, Dr. 


Defense; Commissioner 
Francis Walker and W. W. 
the Federal Trade Commission; W. A. 

F. J. Herman of the Fuel Administration. 
sentatives of the 


and 
The repre- 
Judge E. H. 
president, 
Steel 


industry were: 
Farrell, 


steel 
Gary, 
W. J. 
poration; 


chairman; James A. and 
Filbert, comptroller, United Cor- 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman, and E. G. 
Grace, president, Bethlehem Steel Co.; A. C. Dinkey, 
president Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.; E. A. S. 
Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co.; Willis L. King, 


vice-president Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; John A. Top- 


States 


ping, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Co.; A. F. Huston, 


president, and F. H. Gordon, general sales manager, 
Lukens Steel Co.; Karl G. Roebling, general sales man- 
ager John A. James A. Burden, 
president Burden Iron Co.; W. Vernon Phillips, president 
F. R. Phillips & Sons Co.; F. N. Beegle, president Union 
Drawn Steel Co.; W. S. Horner, president National As- 
and Tin Plate Manufacturers; Eli 
Joseph of Joseph Joseph & Brothers Co., 
Bonner, representing the 


stitute. Roy A 
o} 


Roebling’s Sons Co.; 


sociation of Sheet 
and James B. 
Iron and Steel In- 


Rainey and Scott Stewart of the Rainey 


American 


& ce Co. were also present. 
Trade Commission Conference This Week 
While the steel men were invited to Washington to 


“review the 
through 


dustries Board and the industry,” the price 


prices for their products agreed upon 
War In- 
question re- 
ceived but | Willard of the 
War Industries Board stated that the Federal Trade 


Commission 


previous conferences between the 


ttle attention. Chairman 


was engaged in the preparation of a de- 


tailed report upon costs of production and that until the 


data contained therein were in the possession of the 


board it would not. be practicable to discuss the details 


of any revision of existing prices that might be deemed 


+ 


necessary. As the result of the discussion of this phase 
of the subject it was decided that the steel men should 
return to Washington on Dec. 14 for a conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


In discussing the general situation in the iron and 


steel industry the steel men assured the members of the 
War Board that the 
of the entire trade was 
that 
mand 


heartiest co-operation on the part 


being accorded the Government 


and production 


Certain 


relative to allotments of 


was keeping well abreast of de- 
board 
orders and methods of distri- 


Willard 


then 


were made to the 


sugvestions 


bution which Chairman received with evident 


favor. The conference adjourned without the fix- 
ing of any date for the return of the committee to meet 


the War Board. 
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No Material Price Changes 


The impression is gaining ground here 
will be no important readjustment of prices 
This is based on a number of consideratioy 
first place, the publication of detailed schedu 
trolled materials, with ap; 
differentials and extras, has served as a gens 


prices on basic 
stabilizer and any radical changes would | 

moralizing effect. Secondly, the War Indust 

has no information indicating that changes a) 
sary and is not disposed to disrupt an arrangen 
is working very satisfactorily. In the third p 
Federal Trade Commission is not likely to be 
submit its final conclusions in time for a read 
of prices by Jan. 1, if any readjustment s} 
deemed desirable. Finally, there is a disposit 
adhere to the present iron and steel price scl 
until it has determined what course Co 
will pursue with respect to price fixing legislati: 


been 


especially as to the fate of the Pomerene bi 
marizing the situation, therefore, it is the best o; 
here that the existing schedules will remain ir 
for a considerable period after Jan. 1, probably 
result of a formal extension on that date. 

W. L. ( 


Carnegie Veterans’ Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of the Carnegie Veterans’ A 
ciation, composed of the surviving 35 partners of A) 
drew Carnegie in the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburg! 
when it was taken over by the United 
Corporation, was held Friday evening, Dec. 7, in the 
home of George Lauder, in the East End, Pittsburg! 
Mr. Lauder having been an early business partner o 
Andrew Carnegie when he started in the steel business 
Owing to the condition of his health Mr. Carnegie wa 
not present at the dinner, but sent a telegram of warn 
felicitation. Among those also absent from the dinner 
were Col. Millard Hunsiker, who is in Paris; Joh 
G. A. Leishman, former Ambassador to German: 
Ambrose Monell, now a colonel in the Army Aviat 
Corps, and John A. Potter, superintendent of the Hom: 
stead Steel Works, at the time of the noted strike ther: 
Others absent were W. E. Corey, now chairman of thi 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., also W. L. Abbott, for 
merly president of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., who is now 
living in Philadelphia. All former dinners of the Car 
negie Veterans’ Association have been held in New York 
City. There were addresses by a number of fort 
partners of Mr. Carnegie, and at the 
dinner officers that have served since the organizat 
was formed were re-elected as follows: Andrew Car 
negie, president; Charles M. Schwab, vice-president 
and Charles L. Taylor, secretary. 


. : 
States Stes 


close of 


Fuel Administrator Garfield has announced that the 
authorized advance of 35 cents per ton in the price of 
anthracite coal will not be allowed on coal in the hands 
of jobbers or retailers when the increase was mad 
effective Dec. 1. A temporary increase a t 
per ton has been granted to coal operators in various 
counties in the Jellico region of Kentucky and Ten 
nessee by reason of the fact that apparently the 
erators of this region failed to understand the ruin 
of the administration regarding the filing of cost sheet 
as a preliminary to applications for change of price. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Associati 
[ron and Steel Electrical Engineérs will be held in t! 
Hotel Chatham, Pittsburgh, Saturday, Dec. 15. G. E 
Stoltz of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfy. Co. 
present a paper entitled, “Fly Wheels on Steel Motor 
The January meeting of the Pittsburgh session wil 
a joint meeting with the American Institute of El 
trical Engineers. Papers will be presented on gen 


tion, distribution and consumption of power, as we 
power factor correction. 
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ittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


first license allowing a German-owned concern 
ie business under the supervision of the alier 


custodian, was granted at Washington. D. C 
sday, Dec. 6 by the War Trade Board to the 
\rthur-Koppel Co., Koppel, Pa. A. Mitchell 
alien property custodian, appointed T. H. 
president of the Farmers Deposit National Bank 
irgh, as his representative to direct the com 


yperations. The company, which is entirely 
y German capital, is engaged in the manufac- 
a large scale of transportation facilities and 
ent for use in industrial plants. 
the urgent request of the United States Navy 
ment, the Carnegie Steel Co. is now operating 
of the Alloy Steel Forging Co., at Carnegie, 
ar Pittsburgh. For some time this plant has 
aking steel forgings for small naval guns. The 
Steel Forging Co. was incorporated in Delawars 
with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000, 
h $500,000 is outstanding. W. S. Potter is 
t and B. L. Beck, secretary. 
Cambridge Foundry & Machine Co. has been 
ed at Cambridge, Ohio, with a capital of $50,000 
general foundry and machine business. 


Brownsville Foundry & Machine Co. has been 
at Brownsville, Pa., and has taken over the 
and machine shop formerly operated by J. H. 
son’s Sons. The new company will engage in 
ifacture of mine cars, and will buy considerable 
hinery and other equipment. 

Davis Break Beam Co. plans to make larg: 
ns to its plant at Johnstown, Pa., for which con 
le new equipment will be needed. 


Schlieper Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, is in th 


for a considerable number of single-purpos« 

he Penn Mold and Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, Ohio, i 
arket for an 18 or 24-in. lathe or planer 

e Savage Arms Corporation, Sharon, Pa., has a1 


out for a large shear and a lifting magnet 


rar E. Brosius, contracting engineer, Pittsburg! 
shing the Brosius automatic mud gun equipment 
en new blast furnaces now being built in th 
r This Brosius gun is entirely automat 


if i 
n, requiring no one near the furnace while the 
g stopped. This feature entirely eliminat 
bility of accident to the workmen, and permits 
ployment of less skilled labor to operate the gu 
a meeting of the board of governo of the 
Club of Pittsburgh, held last week, it was d 


inimously to do away with the annual d 
, Which has been held early each year for 


The action was taken as a serv 


e Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co. of Pittsburgh, 


f natural gas, has filed notice with the Publi 
Commission that on and after Jan. 1, next 
discontinue the service of natural ga to a 
iring plants that it is now supplying, desirin 
its entire production of gas for domesti 

ers. This notice follows similar noti filed 


iral gas companies, furnishing ra LO manu 
plants in Western Pennsylvania, Easter: 

1 West Virginia, against which protests have 
by a number of manufacturers 


egular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 


ymen’s Association will be held in the Fort Pit 
Monday evening, Dec. 17. A program of ente 
has been prepared in keeping with the holiday 
W. S. Diggs, chairman of the Pitt n 
te men, will make an address on “Co-operation.” 
Sanderson, Pittsburgh representative of the Car 
im Co., is chairman of the entertainment com 
Bayard Phillips continues as acti retary 


rganization, no successor having yet n ap 
to succeed F. H. Zimmers, deceas: 
A. Green, Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, representative 
t district of the Bedford Foundry & Machin 


3 rd, Oh ecently i six 7% d « 
=U ele ( es to the Wm. Cramp & S S} 
building ( Phila yhia ines ) 
Hamp n Roads S!} p ding & Dry Dock Co., Nort 
Va wo 10 ) rane » th Pittsburgh | ‘ 
Ma ( Pitts rg yn 0 n and tw 
’ » the Nag Stes ( Pottstow! Pa 
S-te é he Le ile Foundry & Machine ‘ 
Leets Pa.; é ane to the M: St 
La ‘ Ma Ohio, and on ( rant 
the P x Iron W Phoenix P 
Wages of Men and Women in German) 
Wages of both men and women in Ger! tu 
ines have larg ly ncreased as a resu tne wal 
cording to returns Dt 1 by the | per Stat t 
Office, the case f n the averages I ti I 
day’s work in all trades mbined fell about 1 pet 
between March and September 1¥14. but Dy Sept t 
1916, it had risen 46 per cent above the | of Mar 
1914. The period of greatest increa 1.8 per 
was during the first w r of the wat ry M 
1915, to September, 1915, there was an advance | 
per cent, in the next x I nth I ncreast r ¢ 
cent and from March, 1916, to Septembs rie 
crease of 7.8 per cent In the case « me! 
there was a drop of 15.3 per cen da earnit 
tween March and September, 1914, but by Septer 
1916, their earning nad risen toatl ire : per 
above that March, 1914 The greatest r 
women’s wages occurred between Septen } 
March, 1916, the rise in tl period being 18.3 pet 
No re fere » tne jue or i to now ta 
reased earnings may be due to the working of ert 
Ferromanganese Sales—Plates for Government 
CHICAGO, De ; (By WU I ict ! 
er ‘ t fer? } invanese ive ‘ ry S40) 
he freight allow iltl te $ 
Practically all the } te wi mn ti 
ducing re POL! i ect t) (; 
They can be had ir t ia 
East, at ) Pitt 


CLEVELAND, De l By Wire I 
ind plants of the Am« Steel & Wir 
Heel lt iow > » : i t ise 
i ()y : r ‘ heart ' 
T | 7 ; 
era I : 
Market Reports Delayed 
Ow g yy the ‘ 
na ee! po ‘ thé 
r f | Ire Ay ( ( 
T 
i 
Re ived 
! I (,@7 
tT TY r | ’ 
/ ] Re Prod 
; nal ered ! 
T) n art it} have fi ) 
, ‘ ‘ ’ - 
irp I ive le i 
The B. A. Wesche Electric ‘ ( nl 
tr gre rator ! 
I e | nee? ( ( 
r | \ I I 
I Buffalo-Springfield Roller ¢ 
[ ncreased it pital stor ir } 
1 W rease the nacit f 
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ones 
Franennonensnecnenenes 


W. L. Saunders, chairman Ingersoll-Rand Co., New 
York, spoke at the ceremonies to welcome the American 
Society of Civil Engineers into the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York, on Dec. 7. He told 
advisers of the President had succeeded in placing an 
upon the proposed list of members of district 
boards created to determine exemptions under the draft 

This was ; 


how 


engineel 


regarded as reasonable in view of the 


fact that the present war is to so large an extent a 
clash of industries and many men engaged in industrial 
work might render greater service at home than in the 


trenches These lists were sent to the governors of 
states and when the lists were returned to the Presi- 
dent more than 90 per cent of the engineers were 
scratched off to give place to lawyers and others. He 
regarded this circumstance as a logical result of the 
fact that the engineering societies are not organized 


for civic service and he urged, as he 
the getting together of engineers as technical men doing 


work as citizens. 


has done before, 


Antonio C. Pessano, who has been president and gen- 
eral manager of the Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit, ization in 1902, having been 
elected recently chairman of the board of directors, will 
hereafter have his office in the Hanover Building, New 
York, instead of at Detroit. John R. Russel, Detroit, 
was elected president to succeed Mr. Pessano; H. W. 
Hoyt, vice-president and treasurer; John A. Ubsdell, 
vice-president and general manager, and F. G. Morley, 
secretary. The changes indicated were made on Mr. 
Pessano’s recommendation in view of the great expan- 
sion in the company’s operations. He will take up his 
residence in New York to be in constant touch with the 
interests from which the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works secures its large oversea business. The com- 
pany’s entire program of shipbuilding under contract 
is for ocean service, and these contracts will average 
one ship every two weeks for delivery in 1918. 


W. H. Hundt, who has been connected with Luria 
Brothers & Co., old material dealers, New York, for the 
past seven years, has enlisted in Battery E, 305th Field 
Artillery, and now stationed at Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, Long Island. 

R. Ried, of the 
Thirty-ninth Street, 

extended 


countries. 


since its orgar 


United Export Bureau, 239 
New York, will start 
tour of Central and 
His plan is to spend two or 


every important city. 


West 
this month 
American 
weeks in 
Readers of THE IRON AGE who 
would avail themselves of Mr. Ried’s acquaintance with 
South American 


tha may deve lop 


on an South 


tnree 


trade condition to secure information 


ith his trip may com- 


cate with him at the above address. 
J. W. White, formerly with the Pittsburgh office of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has 


in connection W 


rY 


and later with 


returned to the West 


} 


inghouse Co., as manager of the power and railway 
division of the Detroit office of the company. 
Paul Wick, assistant manager of sales for the Trum- 


bull Steel Co., Warren, 
the Navy. 


Ohio, has resigned 


and will enter 


Harry Resnick, formerly with the Fairbanks Co., 
Pittsburgh, and for 13 years credit manager 
and assistant sales manager, but who resigned some 
time since to become assistant manager of Luria Broth- 
ers & Co., dealers in iron and steel, Park Building, 


Pittsburgh, has been appointed manager of that concern, 
succeeding David L. Wilkoff, who has resigned. Harvey 
M. Clymer, with the Lebanon Valley Iron Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., has been made assistant manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of Luria Brothers & Co. 


David L. Wilkoff, formerly manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of Luria Brothers & Co., has resigned, and 


will become a member of a new concern to be known as 


the Wilkoff-Stein 


former!ly 


Co., dealer in old material, and which 
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will open offices in the First National Ban} 
Pittsburgh, about Dec. 15. 


H. C. Gable, formerly general sales ag 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon. P 
part of the Bethlehem Steel Co.), and unt 
associated in a consulting and advisory capa 
group of New York capitalists, has with H 
Gerdes & Co., manufacturing and contractin 
New York, organized the Atlantic Steel C 
vith offices at 30 Church Street, New York. 
pany intends to buy and sell steel in such for) 
plates, bolts, nuts and tin plate. It 
engaged in business, although time has not y 
for the granting of the charter for which a; 
has been made at Albany. 


G. F. Matteson, who has specialized for 
in munitions manufacture, part of the 
Frankford Arsenal in Philadelphia, and mo) 
in a consulting capacity for different munit 
facturers, has been appointed department su 
dent at the Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, M 


sheets, 


David O. Holbrook, Pittsburgh secretary of 
tional Gas Association of America, has bee) 
direct the distribution of natural gas for industr 
poses in the United States in connection with t 
committee and the War Industries Boar: 
work will be to see that munition factories get 
ential service by gas companies. Mr. Holbr 
spend three days a week in offices to be opened 
in the Council of National Defense Building in W 
ington. His Pittsburgh offices are in the Oliver Bu 
ing. 


Frank H. Hitchcock, postmaster general of 
United States in President Taft’s cabinet, has 
made president of the Vulcan Steel Products Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, succeeding Otto Kafka, who re- 
signed on Nov. 15. Gen. T. Coleman du Pont assumed 
control of the company on Aug. 1. G. A. Callanen, 
formerly with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been appointed 
head of the machinery and engineering division; R. D 
Chipp, formerly purchasing agent of the Brazil Ra 
ways, is assistant to the president, and F. M. Wels! 
formerly identified with the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent. 
S. L. Napthaly, manager of the Los Angeles Shij 
building & Dry Dock Co., has just returned from 
East, where he bought a number of machines for his 
plant. This corporation has contracts for eighte¢ 
8800-ton vessels. 


ority 


John A. McGregor, Pacific Coast representative 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, has returned 
from a three months’ visit to the East. Mr. McGreg 
that extensions, the nature of which cannot 
present be disclosed, will be made in the Union Ir 
Works at San Francisco. 

H. M. Lane of the H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, aa- 
dressed the Associated Foundry Foremen of New York 
and vicinity on “The Relation Between Economica! Pr: 
duction of Castings and Foundry Design,” at the meet 
ing of the association held Dec. 8 at the Hotel Ch« 
New York. 

Charles T. Bragg will become works manager 0! 
Michigan Smelting & Refining Co., Detroit, Jan. 1. He 
was chemical engineer of the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield 
Ohio, for six years, and for four years technical director 
f 3ros., Detroit. He is the past president 


says 


for Berry 
the Detroit Section of the American Chemical Societ) 

Howard Emery, general manager of the Manitowoc 
Wis., foundries of the Aluminum Castings Co., Cleve 
land, for several years, has been notified of his promo- 
tion to the position of general manager of the com- 
pany’s works at Detroit, effective Jan. 1. His successor 
at Manitowoc has not been named. 


C. B. Krueger, sales manager Stamping & Tool Uo 
La Crosse, Wis., for the last two years, has resigned ¢ 
engage in another line of work at Keokuk, Iowa. 


A. H. Jameson, now connected with the Mallea 
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ittings Co., Branford, Conn., has been elected 
esident and general manager of the Bayonne 
asting Co., Bayonne, N. J., and will assume the 
f his new office Jan. 1. 


B. Moses has become connected with the Walter 
icker Supply Co., St. Louis. Mr. Moses joins the 
<er organization as second vice-president, in 
of the rail department, with headquarters at the 
ny’s main offices in St. Louis. He has been asso- 
with the rail trade since 1903, when he resigned 
istant to the president of the Kansas City South- 
iilway. Since 1911 he has been sales manager of 
ttle River Co., Minneapolis. 


\. Schneider, formerly of the Western Electri 
San Francisco sales organization, has been ap 
1 manager at Buffalo, succeeding J. W. Tabb, 
is been tranferred to the New York office. 


vid F. Noble has resigned from the E. L. Essley 
nery Co., Chicago, and associated himself with 
avid W. Wright Machinery & Equipment Co., 


larry H. Pinney, vice-president in charge of th 
gton Bridgeport Works, Remington Arms-U. M. 
, has been granted an indefinite leave of absenc: 
will shortly go to California to recuperate after 
ears of arduous but successful work to put the 
fle plant on a paying basis. 


Readjustments of Freight Rates in Central 
Territory 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—Shippers of iron and steel 
es over the rails of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts 
Railroad, either as an originating or a delivering 
will not remain on the old basis of rates, al- 
gh that carrier was not mentioned in the blanket 
enth section order of the Interstate Commerce Com 
issued Nov. 15, authorizing the railroads in 
| Freight Association territory and carriers tak 
on and steel articles into or out of that district 
djust their rates in accordance with its decisions 
the Central Freight Association class scale case. A 
il permit has been issued in behalf of that rail 
authorizing it to bring its rates up to the new 
lass basis. Its name was unintentional 
sent to the commission by the tariff filing 
e Central Freight Association lines. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk 
Western, and Detroit, Toledo & Ironton railroads have 
specifically authorized to publish rates from Ohio 





r crossings on iron and steel on the basis allowed in 
ntral Freight Association class scale case, namely, 
n carloads and fourth in less than carloads. The 
is to put the Ashland-Ironton group on as high 
as Youngstown. That shipping point, owing to 
ommission’s decision in the Pollak iron and steel 
had to be raised because the carriers elected to 
the Cleveland and Youngstown level rather than 
ng Chicago and Cincinnati down so that the rate 
those markets would bear the same relation, o1 
ind steel, to rates from Pittsburgh, that rates or 
odities, other than iron and steel, bear to the 
York-Chicago scale. 
s from the Portsmouth and Ashland-Irontor 
is have been made on the basis of observing 
from Youngstown to points on and west of th 
g Valley rails, as maxima. 


e International Trade Press, Inc., Monadnock 


Chicago, announces that it has purchased the 
Era Publishing Co. and that the ¢ ent Wo 
nent Era and International Trade will be 


ted in the Engine é ring and Cement World w 
ippear semi-monthly beginning Jan. 1. C. A. Tup- 
president and treasurer of the purchasing con 


he Huntington Steel Products Co., Huntington, W. 
is considering enlarging its plant. 
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Broader Field for Export Organization 


They Must Be Able to Design and Equip Com- 


plete Manufacturing 


Plants Abroad—How 


New Demands of Foreign Buyers Are to Be Met 


BY G. A. 


yublic press 
I I 
They have 


} 


developing 


ANY articles have appeared in the 
covering export trade expansion. 
dwelt mainly upon the desirability of 


this business, but the suggestions made have been more 


or less vague. 
At the beginning of t countries 


did not have the time or 


+h ir 


Lil©] 


} 
inclination to pial ro! atte! 


war conditions, as efforts were of necessity con 


] 


fined to war preparations and to meeting the abnormal 


conditions with which they were confronted. It is only 
recently that they have begun to think of the future 
and these requirements. European nations, both Allies 
and neutrals, are now beginnin: re that they 
must call upon the United State re portior 
of their wants, especially ‘oe nel industria 
plants. They are furth egini r to realize tha 
t is advisable for them mod fi D 
nd requiremer onfo1 fai ‘le to the 
United St $ lar therwi An ‘ make1 
ouid e compe 1 te r p sp patterns ools 
d trai he n ew prod e! 
2 i0nPe! . a I y r p } Dp es 
Now that tl reign buys 3 é his 
T lire r ~ d sp ‘ ( .Y ‘ iT 
standards, it becomes nec: r’ fc I l riz 
himself with these standard Th ogical way ol doing 
this C to send ir iuiries t +} G ountr’. fr th, n ite! al 
r equipme t desi 1 with tl expectation of receiving 
proposals and_ specificatio 0} tamdard America 
equipment which will fur the it ma he re 
quires. Of course, it is appreciated that rtain ca 
special specifications and designs \ nave to be met 
SO aS to turn out products or commoditi pecullar 
the country to which the machinery or equipment i 
to be shipped. This n iy necess te depa f fron 


American stand: 


makers must of necessity meet. I her v ls, a spit 
of co-operation and a de e to meet « her half 
way must prevail 

Treatment of War-Time Inquiries 

Inquiries are now vpelnt re eived from pra tically 
ull foreign tries ering rio pes equip 
ment and the re ming a in vhen Americal 
manufas rers are é dens h ler yr stand 
ard equipmse ha e pu plants 
with a minimum amount of trouble. At first glance 
these inquiries from a 1 do not appeal to the aver- 
age manufactur Lust pecial requirements 
nvolved ul tne I : » rep that t $ 
impossit to quote because of reat amount of wo1 
on hand and the impossibility of making earlier de 
liveries, ¢ Thi pical rep f Ameri 
manufacturers nowada l ply? 

In many cases e ¢ er these 1 ies 3 not 
to opt n irn price in< i [ olute a ver € 
cause co 11t1or7 { Stings ro I pla £ ( tne 
business immediately, rather to obtain specifications, 
drawings and other data, to enable the fore iver to 
familiarize himself with American equipment and 
standards, and to get a rough idea of costs and ds 
liveries, so that when conditions will allow hi to place 
the business, he is the position to draw up his fina 
inquiry or specification to conform with American stand 
ards. 

True, it is difficult under existing conditions for a 
manufacturer whose desk is covered with emergency 
orders to push these aside and devote his time to the 
details of proposais and specifications covering equip 

*Chief e! I \ Ste | t ¢ W vol 
Bu New 


HARRIS 


ment that he does not hope to realize on fo 

to come, but he must do this missionary w 

light of insurance future falling off 
trade. 

Many of these foreign buyers have be¢ 
heretofore with Germany and have 
to German methods and service, w! 
America, therefore, if 
but 


against 


pecon 
tomed 
a high order. 
0 ol this 
furnish a service equal if not 


Germany has supplied. 


it expt ( 
afterward 


t tain business to he 


superior 


Naming Prices for Foreign Delivery 


look at 


lyers point of 


the from the 


view 


first, 
one which every suc 
porter must train himself to adopt. The for 
who wants to buy or manufacture something 
ested primarily in the cost of the article or | 
“ady to operate at its final destinat 
costs in America, either at works or at sea 


merely incidental. Therefore, in normal t 
part of the 


Let us matter, 


ilvered fre 


first essential on the American ma 
turer is that he be able to present his offer to th 
eign buyer covering the cost of equipment at destinat 
It is also naturally desirable that his proposition be pr« 
sented to the prospective customer or buyer in the 
er’s This that the proposal, 
prints, catalogues, specifications, ete., shou!d be 
mitted in the language of the buyer. The ave 
American manufacturer is not in a position to do tl 
The result in the past has been that a majority 
American manufacturers f.o.b. ca 
works or f.o.b. steamer at some American seaport, 
submitted their quotations, specifications, dray 
other exhibits in English, and, in many 
have not given shipping specifications or data so that 
if the customer were able, he has not sufficient inforn 
to figure out what it would cost to get the ma 
to him. This has the big faults in tl 
past of the American manufacturer and something that 
must absolutely be overcome and corrected if we 
ve successful in the future. 
Going a little further into the matter and assun 
that business has been placed and the manufacturer ! 
been given orders for certain equipment. The 
buyer usually has special requirements covering pat 
ing, marking, invoicing and the making 
documents which, to many manufacturers, seen 
entirely unnecessary, extremely complicated ar 
worth the trouble. Hence, in very many cases I! 
past, these instructions have not been carefully followé 
or have not been followed at all, resulting in the equi} 
arriving at destination in condition 01 
correctly marked and the papers 
or late, entailing untold trouble and dissatis 
the part of the foreign buyer. 


language. means 


have quoted 
have 


and 


+; 
LO! 


been one of 


to t 


foreig? 


up Ol cel 
tain 
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ment poor 


arriving inc 


fant 


Contracting for Plants Complete 


Let us consider the case of the foreign buye! 
is in the market for industrial plants of various 
especially where he wishes to manufacture a com! 
which requires equipment and machinery from var 
manufacturers. In Germany, a large number oi 
facturers of certain classes of machinery were willing, 
in order to sell their equipment, to design the complet 
plant, contract for and furnish the complete equipmen' 
buying such machinery or equipment that they 
not make themselves from other makers, but event 
delivering to their customer the complete plant r¢ 
for operation. If we are to obtain this business 4 
hold it, similar service must be offered and renderec 
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SP ebro eo 
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verage American manufacturer does not want manufacturers and tl oner t} tter ann : 
‘t for a complete plant or equipment of which and give their hea 
forms only a part, and to a certain extent his’ sooner w our foreign relations | 
s a correct one. stood and established 
s our opportunity to meet the German system 
prove upon it. Here is the opportunity for an a : . 
ition to be developed through which the various Steam-Jet Ash Conveyor! a} 
turers whose equipments enter into a plant of A stony , 


ec | 1 
a 1 i ¥ 


i can work, so that a proposition can be made or f George J. Has ( = «@ 
plete plant, the same as the Germans did, not engineer, Pitt nal re ‘i 

inufacturer who is interested in only part of the vyeyor system i ed t \ 

it by a central organization that is interested n the illustrat 4 ‘ ; 
ntire unit. This calls for organizations that are mle , : 


ly equipped to handle this situation. T) 


a 


An Outline of Organization 


e 
. > ; 

. atime, , . oY «Fy ¥ ? ’ ’ | 4 
sential features of such an orga 1 ] } ; 
ows: t \ , 
1 1 a } . . 7 

a thorough Knowledge ot tne ¢ } es ley } 


istoms. It must contain in its organizatio1 Q 5 ; cd ; i 


export men who are capable of looking at mat ; 
m the foreign customer’s point of view, who w : 
nterests and present his proposition in a clear 
to the manufacturer, and educate tl 
or to meet the foreion er’ de ‘ T} f 
s¥ ‘ \ : ‘ ‘> ay i i i ‘ 
yn must have men who re fam! tn ‘ 
equirements of the va is toreig! intrie¢ ‘ ¢ 
lerstand the importance of rope } rs 4 
lvise the manufactu \ er ‘ l F 
i pack 1t to minimize ocea ‘ i 
saf irriy il at destinat mm: wno cal I t the ¥ ™ " ” 
» . . ¢ w > lw 
nt to conform with the variou r ement yy 
. °9 : 3° 7 . ‘ ‘en : 
i a lactorly and elncl { i tJ I \ > 
he export deta ls. } 
nization must conta nig! : 
nt ical corps sper ialists i! the ‘ } iSSé ‘ 
ninery or equipment which aré¢ elr nandied, 
n intelligently take the off of the variou ‘ 
irers, f.o.b. cars at works, and expand and de i 
dding various other details which go tor 
nplete offer for delivery at destinatior Ther 
e men capable of receiving an inquiry for 
te plant and dividing it up at this end amo 
ious manufacturers: laying out the ymoplet 
necessary; drawing up the specificatior { The « ov 
ous manufacturers so that the different part eee to i e} tained 


and properly work together; supplying any hole plug a real er plate 


ks; presenting to the various manufactur When auxilia fit 
ies which will develop proposals of a nature tl traignt ru } ! i. 
sfy the special wants of the buyer to centralize the flov ; ’ A 
organization should be able to estimate upon tl on each side of the pit Also. « . — eal i 
eight and other delivery charges to destinatio! vith reversible vw 
necessary the erection costs, so that finally it for inspect 


] 

ary, erected at destinatior Steel Ingot Output in November 
is a great advantage in the way outlined ove! es eas 
Germany where the manufact : 
it the plant in order to s¢« 


A 
nery and naturally favored his own part, whil ted States, ha e Al | 


mainder received minor consideratio! On the nd Steel h 
hand the organization described is not interested 

particular make of machinery but designs 16 tor 
int in accordance with the best practice and the 





ements of the country or customer for whon ae 
: T1 . ‘ : : ' Ve I I 4 st 
nded. The result is an all-around efficient plant . 
‘ : 2 } A r neg ery eY ‘ 
han a one-sided plant. 
Vit! pig ne itpu | 
Manufacturers’ Co-operation orem — = aia toe i 
imber of our large manufacturing companies eneral oe: 31 fig f 4 
heir own export departments in which they have two mont ( for if 
ored to meet as far as possible tne ove 1aea yea ul i 
export organization, but only a few have sufi ie 
isiness to warrant such a department Mo ' 
manufacturers must look to an independent or * 


ition such as described above. A number o ich 


zations have been formed and in the ort 
lave been operating the results have 
y the correctness of the idea. The manne 
their story has been received in foreign cour 
hows how badly they are needed. However, j 
be as successful as they should be without the The American It nd Steel Institute continues it 


y 


co-operation and backing of the manufacturers. estimate, made in O er, of a tot teel ingot outr 
‘ertain extent they are fighting the battle of the for the United States in 1917 of 42,600,000 ge tor 
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RUSHING NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Salesmen Inspect 
Plant—Successful Meeting 

One of the most successful sales conferences in the 

history of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was held 

in its home offices in Youngstown, Ohio, Tuesday and 

Wednesday of last week, Dec. 4 and 5. About 40 sales- 


men and managers of branch offices were present, one 
or more from each district. Tuesday, the salesmen, 
under guidance of J. A. Campbell, president; W. C. 


] 


general 


Reilly, 
manager, 


superintendent; R. J. Kaylor, publicity 
other officials, through the 
works and given an opportunity to see the immense 
amount of new construction in progress, and 
note the rapid work that is being done in the construc- 
tion of the new 120-in. plate mill, which is being built 
for the company by the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
and which is being rushed as fast as possible to supply 
plates for the Government, which are 

at this time. 


and were taken 


also to 


so badly needed 
The salesmen 


were especially interested 
in the production of shell steel, large quantities of 
which are being turned out by this company for the 
Government. Other extensions that are nearly com- 


pleted were also inspected, and some time was spent in 
the tube mills the new 9-in. and 12-in. steel 
bar mills erected at Struthers, Ohio, for the company 
by the Morgan Construction Co., of Worcester, Mass. 
An illustrated description of the 9-in. mill appeared in 
THE IRON AGE, issue of April 5, 1917, and of the 12-in. 
mill in the f Oct. 11, 1917. Both these 
now running on heavy Government orders. 


, and also in 


issue O mills are 





Luncheon was served in the works office restaurant, 
and some time devoted to seeing pictures showing many 
operations in the works, as well as the extensive wel- 
fare and safety work being done, including the erection 
hundred modern homes for The 


evening was devoted to a dinner, at which addresses 


of several workmen. 
were made by a number of the executives and others. 
The feature of these addresses was the disclosure of the 
activities of the company in the matter of furnishing 
steel to the and the Allies for war pur- 
poses, as well as in subscriptions to Liberty bonds and 
other with war work. It was 
shown that the corporation and its employees have in- 
vested in these funds the astonishing total of almost 
$15,000,000. The fact was also brought out that the 
extensions completed and begun during the present year, 
largely for the purpose of increasing the output of 
projectile steel and meeting other Government require- 
ments, will involve the expenditure of approximately 


Government 


movements connected 
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$16,000,000. Wednesday was devoted enti) 
cussion of sales problems in which, under th: 
ship of W. E. Manning, vice-president and ger 
ager of sales, and Walter E. Watson, assistan 
of sales, almost all the salesmen and heads 
ments participated. These problems concern: 
such a distribution of the company’s product 
best serve its customers, under the policy wi 
to Government orders priority over all others 

A dinner at the Hotel Ohio closed the 
which was declared to be the most interesting 
ful the visiting salesmen had ever attended 
ment of the record of activities of the } 
Sheet & Tube Co., in war subscriptions and 
up to Dec. 1, 1917, is presented in the accom; 
table. 


Increased Activity in Metal Working Li: 
in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT., Dec. 11.—The British Gov 
has instructed the Imperial Munitions Board, 0 
to issue without delay, to Canadian metal 
plants, equipped for the work, contracts in volun 
ering the steel, forging and machining of 18-lb 
nel, 4.5-in. and 6-in. high explosive shells, whic 
insure steady employment both for men and ma 
for a period extending well into the new year 
tions making in Canada has been for several 
ebbing, and until recently had the appearance of 
coming a negligible quantity. Realization of su 
possibility was little relished by our business int 
Investigation of the position disclosed the fact tl 
financing of munitions orders was the chief obstacle jr 
the way, hence efforts were at once directed to satis 
factorily overcoming the trouble. Canada’s great Vir 
tory Loan was closed Dec. 2, in which upward of $410, 
000,000 was subscribed by the people of the Dominion 
This money will be spent in Canada on war munitions 
supplies, etc. The decision to place further large shel 
orders in Canada, coming as it does in the wake of the 
distribution of large contracts from the United Stat 
Government for 75 and 155-mm. shells; the placing 
huge contracts for fabricated steel for American s} 
construction, and the receipt by a Toronto firm of 
contract to supply aeroplane engines to the valu 
some $5,000,000 to the Imperial Government, it may 
be said that at no period in the Canadian industria 
history has the business outlook in the metal trad 
been so promising. 


i 


I 


British Steel Exports to France 

Iron and steel exports from Great Britain to Francs 
according to L’Usine, for the first 
1915, 1916 and 1917 have been as follows respectively 
1,795,163 metric tons, 2,138,853 tons and 1,491,785 tons 
The largest movement in any of the three periods was 
389,740 tons in May, 1916. The peak was evidently 
reached in 1916. 


months 0 


seven 


The Eastern Steel Co., New Glasgow, N. S., is 
liquidation, proceedings having started under judgment 
obtained by a number of creditors. Half of the plant 
was destroyed by fire a short time ago. It is understoo 
that the bondholders of the company were prepared 
furnish funds to enable it to proceed in business if they 
could obtain assurance that orders for shells would 
forthcoming. They could have obtained orders fron 
the American Government at a paying figure, but th 
Imperial Munitions Board intervened. As the company 
had been engaged in machining 4.5-in. shells previ is 
to the fire, it is highly probable that the Imperia! 
Munitions Board will place some of the orders now 
available with it. 

The “Preparation of Ferrouranium” is the title 0! 
Technical Paper 177 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines ) 


H. W. Gillett and E. L. Mack. It is a part of th 
investigations of the bureau relating to radium, 


uranium and vanadium, and the results are presented 
in the belief that they will be of aid in developing thé 
use of this alloy in the manufacture of special stee!s 
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GHER LIGHTERAGE CHARGES 


D Schedule at New York Approved by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 


\SHINGTON, Dec. 11.—Proposed increased charges 
ivering heavy articles, chiefly structural iron 
teel, by lighter at New York are justified in an 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, vacat- 
e order by which a new schedule was suspended 
Dec. 15, 1917. The result of the decision will be 
ject to an additional charge of 40 cents per ton 
vhterage delivery pieces weighing from three to 20 
which constitute a large percentage of the ship- 
of structural iron and steel to New York and 
y. 
it is known as the New York rate group embraces 
nly the city of New York, but the northern part 
state of New Jersey, points along the Hudson 
almost as far north as Albany, N. Y., and points 
¢ Island as far as Jamaica. As a general rule, 
rail carriers serving this territory will deliver 
ht at any point in the rate group without impos- 
iny charges in addition to the New York rates. 
uuse of the peculiar terminal conditions at New 
it is necessary for the railroads serving the port 
ploy lighters and car floats in transferring freight 
their terminals to the various points of delivery 
¢ the shore of the harbor. With certain important 
eptions, delivery by lighter or car float is made with- 
iny additional cost to the shipper. The rail carriers 
and operate lighters and car floats, but not in 
cient numbers to handle all the tonnage offered, 
t is their practice to employ independent lighterage 
npanies commonly referred to as “outside compa- 
’ to deliver part of the traffic. For delivering the 
general run of lighterage traffic, the outside companies 
have for years received from the rail carriers a pub- 
shed allowance for this service, usually 60 cents per 
n, and the eastern carriers deduct that amount from 
through rates to cover the terminal service before 
rating with their western connections 


The Extra Charges 


The extra charges at present imposed upon ship- 
pers for the lighterage delivery of articles weighing 
more than three tons are as follows: Pieces weighing 
m 3 to 20 tons, 40 cents per ton; from 20 to 30 tons, 
‘ents; from 30 to 35 tons, $1.15; from 35 to 40 tons, 
$1.90; from 40 to 45 tons, $2.40; and from 45 to 50 tons, 
$2.90. These charges are superimposed’ upon the New 

rk rates. 

Under the terms of the suspended tariff the 65 cent 
rate is raised to $1.40, the $1.15 rate to $1.40 and the 
$2.40 rate to $2.90, while the $1.90 ‘rate is reduced to 
$1.40, 

The protestants have finally agreed to accept the 

rates but have objected strongly to the cancellation 

the following exception in the present tariff: 


An Important Exception 


‘When a lighterage order from one shipper or con- 
gnee covers delivery of 50 tons or more at one time 
one harbor point for one harbor destination, or 
vhen the freight charges on a shipment from one 
pper to one consignee are assessed on a minimum 
0 tons, no extra charge will be made for single 
weighing 20 tons or less; otherwise the fore- 

g rates will apply.” 
By virtue of the above exception shipments of 
tural iron and steel to New York which are almost 
riably made in lots of more than 50 tons to one 
gnee, the individual pieces weighing less than 20 
have escaped payment of all extra charges. The 
lation of the exception would subject shipments 
these commodities, regardless of the quantity offered, 
additional charge prescribed in the tariff of 40 
per ton for the lighterage delivery of pieces 
hing from 3 to 20 tons. The proposed tariff makes 
ange in this 40-cent charge, but applies it uni- 
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formly by canceling the exception regardles 


size of the shipment. 


Elimination Justified 
After full investigation the commission holds th: 
the proposed elimination of the exception is justifi 
and makes a significant observation concerning the 
absorption of a part of the cost of lighterage out of the 





transportation rates, saying 
“Not even the 


service can be 


protestants contend that the | 
performed at a cost even approximately 
as low as that figure. In addition 


ehterage 


to this sum, there 

paid to the outside companies the additional sum of 60 
cents absorbed by 
York rates, making the 
Inasmuch as this 


of the 


the respondents out of 
total 


allowance 


allowance $1 per 


is now being paid Dy severa 
respondents, now 


traffic 


respor der ts ask, 


they are absorbing $1 per 
to which the 


in effect, 


ton on all exception applie The 
that they be required to a 


sorb only 60 cents of the allowance, and that 40 cent 


be borne by the shippers. The protestants ask, on the 
other hand, that the whole allowance of $1 be borne 
by the rail carriers. In the light of the evidence of 
record in this proceeding the conclusion cannot be 
reached that this whole burden should fall upon the 
respondents, nor can it properly be contended that the 


carriers are unreasor 
to bear 40 per cent of the terminal 
ment is not to be 


ible in asking the shipping publi 
This stat 


that it 


cost 


lt terpreted as meaning 


incumbent upon the respondents to continue the ab 
sorption of 60 cents per ton out of the transportatior 
rates, for that question is not presented for determina 
tion upon this record.” 
Experienced observers of the work of the commis 
sion see in the closing sentence above quoted a ug 
gestion to the carriers to place upon the shippers at 
least a part of the 60 cents per ton now absorbed by a 
the railroads : 
| 
Larger British Output of Basic Pig Iron 4 
The imperative need of making the best use of : 
native British iron ores has resulted in a notable change 
in steel manufacture in that country, says the Engineer. s 
Before the war the output of acid steel, Bessemer and 4 
open-hearth was about twice as great as that of basic ; 
steel— 4,860,000 tons against 2,800,000 tons: but now in 
order that the poor and phosphoric ores may not be 
wasted, furnaces have been turned on to basic. To meet 
this change the Stanton Iron Works Co., Ltd., not long 
since relined two of its blast furnaces with basic mate 
rial, and on Oct. 20 lighted up a third, so that now three 
out of the nine blast furnaces, each with a capacity of 
about 300 tons per week, is making basic pig largely } 
from local ores but with the addition of a small quan ¥ 


tity of manganese ore. The company employs about 
1000 men at its iron mines 


India’s Manganese Ore Output 


Manganese ore output in India in 1916 
per cent greater than in 1915, or 568,032 tons 
378,172 1915. The shortage of ship tonnage 
was to extent relieved by special arrangements 
for shipment. Prices continued to 
average per unit 


was 50.20 
against 
tons in 
some 


advance and the 


was 2s. 54d. 


The Milwaukee branch of the National As 


sociation 





of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United States has 
elected the following officers: President, John Bogen 
berger, vice-president Consolidated Sheet Metal Wor] 


; 


vice-president, E. B. Tonnsen, president-treasurer E. B 
Tonnsen Co.; secretary, O. A. Hoffmann, 
treasurer Biersach & Niedermeyer Co.; 
M. Hollits, of Hollits & Bogenberger. The associatior 
will entertain the fourteenth convention of the 
national body in Milwaukee in June, 1918 


secretary 
treasurer, J 


annual 


“Tron Ore Occurrences in Canada” is the title of a 
new publication, in two volumes, by the Canadian De- 
partment of Mines. It is compiled by E. 
and L. L. Bolton. 


Lindeman 
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Mechanical Engineers Discuss War Work 


(Continued from page 1427) 


action. Definite rules were essential and if they 
are enforced impartially, the women will obey almost 
any rule. He showed pictures to indicate how in the 
Wagner plant machinery is painted a white enamel, 
which makes for cheerfulness of the surroundings and 
helps to maintain a generally clean condition. Effi- 
ciency, he said, was very much dependent on the mental 
attitude and this was helped by the surroundings with 
the added fact that women have a decorative instinct. 
His investigations led him to believe that there is no 
relation between wages and morality, but instead that 
immorality was found where there was too great clothes 
consciousness, in which case the work was not of a high 
class. He urged the use of a uniformity of apparel in 
the shop, though giving some chance for individuality. 
He favored for the material something with an unfada- 
ble blue. The uniform includes a waist of identical de- 
sign for all women. The operatives are given an option 
as to wearing these on Saturday, partly as a recogni- 
tion of the Saturday half holiday for which they may 
be prepared before coming to work. Only girls who 
are somewhat masculine don overalls and these he re- 
garded as a dangerous element in that they lack sex 
consciousness. 

John W. Higgins, president and treasurer Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass., told how women 
are engaged in press work in the manufacture of car- 
tridge cases and helmets and do gaging and assembling 
work. He advocated the establishment of 
girls in trade schools. 

L. W. Wallace told of the employment of women in 
the plant of the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. Of the 
employees, 30 per cent are now women, and they are 
doing all forms of machine work. They are now en- 
gaged in the engineering department, a woman has 
charge of the bonus department and a university grad- 
uate is engaged in the cost department. The plan is to 
put a woman to interview all men for employment as 
well as women. A woman university graduate has 
been engaged as director of mutual service, as the posi- 
tion is termed, and her job is to direct discipline, con- 
sider disputes and pass on discharges. Men and women 
are working together, but with a general scheme of con- 
trol, and the company is having no trouble in attracting 
high types of young womanhood. 

Arthur C. Jackson, general superintendent Miller 
Lock Co., Philadelphia, said that at its works 42 per 
cent of the employees were now women. They were en- 
gaged among other things in the cost department and 
on payroll work. He emphasized the desirability of a 
trained nurse as the most effective means of communi- 
cation between employer and employee. A matron is 
on duty in every toilet as a controller, if nothing more, 
of the language or conversation. The women are en- 
gaged on drill presses and on milling work and all the 
milling of keys is done by women. 

E. J. Poole, Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., ad- 
vised on the mixing up of nationalities and suggested 
also the need of larger lockers for women employees. 
He finds exceedingly good work by women in grinding. 


classes for 


Business Session 


The address by the retiring president, Ira N. Hollis, 
on “The Activities of the Society for 1917” was pre- 
sented at the business meeting on Thursday morning. 
Among the points touched upon were the increasing 
part played by the society in State and national affairs 
at the present time, with particular reference to the 
adoption of the boiler code by a large number of States 
and cities and the progress that was being made toward 
its adovtion by the remaining ones. The influence of 
the power test code on the design of power stations was 
also mentioned. The time had come, he believed, for the 
society to establish commercial standards in the me- 
chanical engineering field the same as the Society of 
Automotive Engineers had done for the automobile in- 
dustry. At the present time, Dr. Hollis stated, 10 per 
cent of the membership of the society was in active 
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service and a number of others were giving 
ices in connection with different committees ; 
of the Government. 

A number of amendments to the constit) 
presented by F. R. Hutton, chairman of the 
on the constitution and by-laws. These ; 
changes in the personnel of the council and a 
policy of the society to permit subjects of pu 
est to be discussed at the meetings and the ap; 
standards by the society. These were orde: 
submitted to the membership by letter-ballot 
tomary way. 

Walter M. McFarland, Babcock & Wilcox «| 
York, presented a bust of the late Rear Adn 
jamin F. Isherwood, U. S. N., to the society 
a gift of a number of members who had been a 
with the admiral in the naval service 
veiled by a grandson and namesake. 


and 


Cockerill and Other Belgian Steel Pla: 
Dismantled 


Nearly the entire plant of the famous | 
Works, at Seraing, Belgium, has been destroyed 
fiseated, according to a statement of Reuter’s A 
based on a Belgian source. The destruction of 
in the Liége district is being completed. Gangs of 
have been put on to destroy the Cockerill blast 
naces. Besides this, all the machinery has been 
away as well as all raw materials and stocks, ar 
central works are being taken to pieces in order t 
move all the copper from them. At Ougrée pre; 
tions have been made to pull down three blast fur: 
two are already destroyed. Seven rolling mills out of 
nine have been removed. At Angleur everything ha 
disappeared. At Grivegnée everything has gone except 
the steel works, where the Germans are making ingots 
At the Espérance works at Longdoz, as soon as the first 
requisition papers arrived, the Germans immediately 
began to destroy or to take away the blast furnaces, 
steel works, rolling mills, foundry and machine shops 
Everywhere the Germans are taking away the papers 
and plans from the drawing offices. The situation 
practically the same all over the country. The impor 
tant works of La Providence at Haumont, province of 
Hainaut have been completely destroyed, as well as the 
power station of the same firm at Marchienne. 


Manganiferous Ores in New Mexico for Spiegel! 


Over 31,000 gross tons of manganiferous iron or 
has been shipped from mines near Silver City, N. M 
since April, 1916. The ore averages about 16 per cent 
manganese, 35 per cent iron, 6 per cent silica and 0.012 
per cent phosphorus, and has been sent to the Colorad 
Fuel & Iron Co., at Pueblo, Col., for conversion int 
spiegeleisen. Dr. J, B. Umpleby of the U. S. Geological! 
Survey in a report says that “in this district there ar 
more than 500,000 tons of ore available, apparently of 
a grade similar to that already shipped from the area 
It is apparent that a very large quantity of ore suita 
ble for spiegeleisen can easily be developed in the Silv: 
City area.” 

The Algoma .Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., will make considerable additions and improve- 
ments to its plant, including the installation of 25 by 
product coke ovens, with by-product equipment. Co! 
struction will be started immediately and it is expected 
that the plant will be completed by the middle of 1915 
The contract for the installation of the coke ovens has 
been awarded to the Wilputte Coke Oven Corporatio! 
New York. 


The Edison Supply, United States Navy, 12!5 
Edison Building, Chicago, is constantly in the market 
for engineers’ mill and contractors’ supplies, building 
hardware and tools for use in the naval training sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, Ill. Among the articles to be pur- 


chased are steel, nails, screws, wire rope, sheet meta’, 
bolts, rivets, saws, files and welding apparatus. 
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MORE PLANTS ON WAR WORK 


Conversion of Several Industries Beginning 


N Demand for Machine Tools Shows Some- 
hat of a Falling Off in All Markets, 
‘hough Small-Lot Business Continues 

Fairly Good 


version of factories in various industrial lines 
work constitutes one of the interesting features 
machine-tool demand. While as yet none of 
new war contractors has appeared as a large 
there is a fair inquiry for small lots of tools. It 
ible that no very large demand will come from 
irce, aS companies are bidding on such work as 
do with their present equipment 
haps the greatest transition is to be noted in the 


obile industry. Detroit plants are being rapidly 
ted into war material producer Among Gover 
rders placed there during the past week was 
50,000 mine anchors, which was divided among 
11 automobile makers. An Akron, Ohio, tire 
eturer is reported to have taken an order fot 
000 gas masks and a large order for masks is said 
ve gone to another Akron company. The F. B 
Co., Cleveland, which will make Rolls-Royce: 
ine motors, is still buying equipment and will need 
100 more tools. Lansing, Mich., automobile plants 
d to be assured of war contracts. The Reo 
Co. will probably make shrapnel cases and the 
Body Co. will make ambulance bodies 
ind Rapids, Mich., furniture manufacturers have 
ed their facilities for the manufacture of air 
The Grand Rapids Airplane Co. has been 
ed with a capital of $200,000 paid in and will 
is an operating company to distribute Govern 
mtracts among the manufacturers. 
Manufacturers of so-called luxuries will be o1 
idy have been included in the war program. A 
ng-machine company in New Jersey is making time 
and one in New England is at work on aircraft 
ras. Even piano manufacturers may be called 
to furnish war material, probably airplane parts. 
[There has been somewhat of a lull in al! machine- 
markets the past week so far as large lists are 
ned. However, there has continued a fair averag: 
all-lot inquiry. The American Can Co. Is ex 
1 to buy about 150 new tools for its Edgewater, 
plant, where a contract for 4,000,000 75-mm. 
will be executed. About 50 tools have been com 
leered in New York for Dodge Bros., Detroit. The 
ational Arms & Fuse Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., 
ibout concluded its buying. The Standard Ord- 
Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio, has purchased a 
\f its requirements for work on 155-mm. gun ear- 
The Federal Shipbuilding Co. has issued a 
il list of its machine-shop requirements. It is 
‘ted that the Continental Motors Corporation, De- 
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The rifl ind cat pla of the 
Re n Arms U. M. C. | ire increasir produ 
The new gun plant of the Bullard Engineering 
Corporation, Bridgeport, nearing completion. The 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
juip] newly juired plant in Meriden. The 
Mar Arn { ~ erting half of its Mayo radi 
ator plant New Haven, Conn., for rapid-fire machine 
rur inufacturing. The Sterling Motor Co., Brocktor 
Ma ne equipment for munitions work 
nd is building addit n to take care of orders for shell 
ind gun sig) 

Buying f the R I ind Arsenal i the feature 
if present machin demand in Chicago. Cleveland 
eport qui 1 the Government for tools to equi; 
irmy repair tru vhich are to be used behind the 
line n Fra 


cranes of various sizes has 

been placed with the _nesapeake Iron Works, Balt 
. 

more, Vid.. vy tne stone 


& Webster Engineering Cor- 


poration Tr} I Wi be used in the United States 
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ster Engineering Corporation for ‘e gun-repair shor 
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* Sons Ship & Engine Building Co Philadelphia, is re- 
ported to have ordered ddition crane from the Bedford 
I indry & Machine Co Bedford, Ind The Government 
ints severa cral Tor new sno at the Wa nington Navy 
Yard and a ton gantr rane for the Sand Hook Prov- 

g Ground, r which are now being taker 
There s little new in the export situation, except that 
x rt pern or It re ¢ r to get, this Government 
ng to the issistance of its illy to upply her with 
wl r she e¢ Export regulatior xcept to our allies 

t I ( parativel ttle the ' of met 
! I ow going ou 

I B) h Shee Meta Worl New Yor has been n- 
Or y } 1 t of $10,000 to n nufacture sheet 


VN Sth St re e incorps or 
I M i Mfg Ce Long |] nd City, N 
rated with a capital of $175,000 to manu 
. I be tle t ps [ I tor 
3. M er, C. Bome r and O. Sondheim, Lor nd ( 
I \f nhc ré ( 2 ( r t Str N 
Y Y I f re of electrical de ¢ reasse t 
‘ $ to $1.190.( 
I Ww. I ( At I I I } ree Bro 
j re for he tru of 
( id 0x ( t ts pr tile } 
Str First A 
\ otal I ( i ut 
vith pital of $10,000 tur E. N 
Helff, A. R. Uh nd P. Suau, 24 I Stree 
orpor 
i ‘ ( i I er M } ( V . } 
I cor] vitt i ¢ ta of $10-( to nuf ture 
a ndling 1 hine M. 1 egril ( ‘ no i 
N. S igE I 1d Ww I he incorporators 
The Wire W Ce I I Amer N \ } 
ed pi ( 00 ( ) } h Ave 
] re men ot work 
I} I's y G ( ‘ Yor } he. rporated 
\ 4 nomirt ‘ il of $ S. McG. | ( ws 
ve ind: 2. 2 ivelt West 160th Str the ir 
| t< 
The Prod I cn Ne yr ose I peen I 
ry ited capit f $2080! to mal : re boilers 


ind foundry upplies W J Forster W. W. Gibbor and 


The Procter & Gaml Mf ‘ P¢ Ive Staten Island 

x build n I hop, 60 x 120 f ther build 

igs, cluding producer and generator bout 
$40,000 Construction has begu 

The Independent Aetna Sprinkler ‘¢ Ne Yor} has 

been incorporated in Delaware witl pita $1,000,000 

to manufacture sprinkler devices for fire protectior Roger 


H. Anderson and Edward W. Shaw, New Yor! re the ir 


-orporators 
The Hun 


ff Machine Works, 45 Mills Street, Astoria, L. I 


has had plans prepared for the construction of a new one- 
story, brick machine shop, 20 x 50 ft., to « t about $25,000 
The Union Air Craft Co New }¥ I bee incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture irplanes 
The incorporators are W. A ilahan, B. Towles and W. E 
Winne, 2 Rector Street 
The Independent Filter Pres Co New York, has been 


Hagstrom, 
Avenue ire the 





Island City, has 





r Skillman Place 
f tT ho ‘ 
te ¢ 
00,000 Four building “i dir ne 
nattern iT Ol! I V¢ no} 
he Gulf Shipbu Corpora j bee 
or rated in Delaw th ta Geor 
V. Reilly, Arthur W Brittor nd S. ] Howar f Ced: 
et, New York, are the incorporator 
The Auto Traffic Safety Ap] nee ¢ N Yor} a 
been incorporated with capit f $100,000 t inufacture 
traffic safety devices ao é nd ¢ Pers i He 
Street ure ncol r 
A new re for co! . 
‘ ed at t State He Cer S (aicaal 
f | it ¢ Contr } bee 
1 


factory on 


ist A ve ie, B mfield N to cost bout $31.000 
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The American Can Co., 449 Communipaw Av 
City, N. J., has filed plans for the construct 
tion to its plant to cost about 

The Hudson Welding Co., 
incorporated with a capital of 
ng apparatu W. J 


the incorporators. 


$42,000 
Jersey City, N 
$50,000 to manuf 


Wurkowski and Leonard 


The General Electric Co., 


Newark, N. J., } 


former plant of the Henry Lang Co., Se 
Lillie and Boyd streets, Newark, which it w 
tensions 


The Upson-Walton Co. of New 
ue, Newark, manufacturer of 


tory addition to its 


York, 4f 
wire rope, w 
works, 28 x 125 ft 
S10.000 

The Federal 
ne-story 

The Russell-Schwartz Co 109 F 
Newark, has had plans 


story addition, 49 x 83 ft., to its 


Real Estate Co Newark vill 


machine shop, 25 x 90 ft., at 41 Bryant 


prepared for the ere 


cabinet wor 


The Splitdorf Electrical Co., 98 Warren St 


manufacturer of spark plugs, magnetos, etc., w 


tory extension to its works 


caused a damage of abi 


the plant of the Allegretti 


Fire December 6 
Mfg. Co., Sout Excl 
Geneva, N. Y., manufacturer of razo trops, « 
Nash Co., 


The Rochester 


.ochester, N. ¥ ha 





porated with a capital of to f 
combustion engines and automobile pecialties 
ford, L. M. Sanford and M. T. Dubel are the ir 


The H es Leyden a. 
porated witl a capit | of $25,000 Oo ma ] 
equipment J. A. Norton, F. J 


incorporators 


Syracuse, N. Y., has be 


te 


New England 


Boston, De 
New England is beginning to swing into a 

yn direct war work. In Bridgeport the Liberty Ord: 
Co., which recently succeeded the Bridgeport Projectile 
s undertaking large shell forging contracts and is to gre 
increase its output of 


faster str 


The rifle and « 
Arms U. M. C. Co. are ra 
production, and 


5-in. naval guns. 
tridge plants of the Remington 
idly their 
are adding largely to thier 
factory of the Bullard Engineering 
completion and will be producing early in the year 
Colt’s Patent Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
busy and is filling up its 

Every department of the Winchester Repeating 
New 


accretions 


other p 


several 
working forces 


increasing 
The new 
Corporation is née 
Fire Conn 
creasingly 
n Meriden 


Arms Co., 


newly-acquired 
‘ 1 


Haven, Conn., is showing the result 

number of em] 
Marlin Arms 
Mayo radiator works 


made in the 
The 
converting half of its 
gun work and is pushing the 
production of its plant at Norwich. 


being 
about 


large 


which is now 16,000. Co New 
Haven, is 


rapid-fire organizat 


It is reported that 
valley, both in 
take on shell contrac 


several companies in the Conne 


Connecticut and Massachusetts, expe 
ts and have been making inquiries 
equipment Matters are moving apace at the Wats 
Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., and shops all over New Er 
ire busy on contracts for parts, 
Things are in equally good condition 
Armory, Springfield, Mass The Fore R 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, M 
taking on hundreds of l 


workmen but also 
plants busy on subcontracts 


mechanisms and tools 
the arsenal 
Springfield 
Works 
s not only 


many The destroyer p 


Squantun ll 


is coming ahead on schedule time and w 
New England plants in the early n 
The Bradley Car Co., Worce 


Mass., is organizing a force to carry out its rE 


of the busiest of 
of next year Osgood 

working 
gun carriage contract and is being aided by a volunt 
movement on the part of other Worcester plants to fur! 
a sufficient number of skilled mechanics to provide a st! 


nucleus for the working force 


Machine tool ywhere are strengthening 


selves to meet the huge business being offered. No one 
tl 


plants ever 


can be easily picked as busier than the others for virt 


them priorities that the 


booked up for months ahead on war work alone. Gu! 


ill of have so many Class A 
and aeroplane plants are 
in a hurry, and the call for tool room equipment is ass 
The comparative quiet of 
tool and gage shops has bee! 
rush of business even greater than was thé 
first embarked in munitions work f 


equally anxious to secure m 
ing a much livelier tone 
months in the contract 
ceeded by 
when America 


Allies. 
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the buying of machine tools New x R 
scale to balance up equipment to meet new E 
Sterling Motor Co., Brockton, Mass s ‘ wy 
living new equipment for munitions wor i it { ye 
. (De: 
g iddition of ome size tk are fi new rde! Baltimore f 
ind gun sights aa 
st Motor ¢ Boston, has : 
' =f } Sli y 
I ; 000 t af 
‘ s president and Henr Ww. 5 
treasurer Pa 
ai 
= Motor ¢ | ' Mas 5 ; 
\ 
ns 24 ea f ind 4 2 
‘ rt Machir & | { 
ora j wi ‘ y ed 
QD M tir an her 
Frar ®& Clart Né t 
everal idditions b 
Hardware Corporation the ng recent ura 
Eastern Motors C me 





h authorizes ipi st ¢ Art] 
rick W. 7 inghast and Ja M . 
St h Co Springfield Mass 
d with authorized g 2 





a * i 
PH 4 
brick and concrete power 1 
will be erected by the Tacony Ord: e ¢ 4 
one-story brick machine shop, 44 x 14( : 
100, will be erected by the Espen-Lu Ma 
nt Street and Girard Avenue, PI delphia ( , 
been awarded cw | 
American Briquet Co., Twenty-fifth and W 
adelphia, has increased its capital f ' . K ( t | 
Z. Graves Co., 22-24 South Third Street : - i 
juired a two-story foundr 
d Thirtieth streets for expansior tal stot ' : , " : 
iker City Iron Works, 3003 Rich nd Street 
as filed plans for the construction of . 
' 16 x ’ ther alt 


ht Railway Equipment Co., Chester, I 


Foundry & 


ng in the production of ror ind 


I 
— 
= 
a ae ile sire mais 


ng for the erection of a one-st 


ndard Boiler Works, Lebanon, Pa., } 


\I 


1der Brothers & Co., who will operat: 


o . f 1 . 
f tilroad supplies, has acquired thr 
for the erectior f a new plant Contract a an “= Ki 
{ structures has beer iwarde: ind t is ex a : : ‘ + 
ve the plant ready for occupa \ I about x : 
! ompany propos to move its present = 7 
ocation Headquarter re n the Commerce , , 
hiladelphia. : 
dard Car Construction Co., Sharon, Pa., has in- s: : ' ; ot wit % 
tal from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 I = . , f 
lilt Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., is planning for the ; a Bi : et nei 5 eine done ’ 
ts shell department at full capacity to hand ; throug rrespor ned ; ‘ 
nt order for shrapnel cases It is expected 1 i ia : ‘ : vem ne eit : ; 
number of employees to 600 within the next : t of At ' ertit ‘ : ‘ 
rblow Mfg. Co., Leetsdale, Pa., has been i t ids There no abater t tl 
1 capital of $10,000 to manufactur ‘ hine the t t 
P. Schmidt is treasurer ictive 
ter Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., planning The Scharmer Construct ‘ ‘ 
ym of a new punch shop, joiner works ar Chicago, } the genera r f ) 
ngs to cost about $250,000 It is alse yrnitern nstr tior idditior x ; 
construction of a first-aid hospital for employee earing Metal C 2216 t 8 West | | 
llen, Ine., Corry, Pa., has been ncorporate : to st a it 3 ) 
tal of $20,000 to manufacture hardware 5. 3 S ontracts have been let for a f 
he principal incorporator té o1 120 ft., of steel a ncret for the 
power house will be erected by the Youngstow: Ker Lt roa pple outn ¢ 
ibe Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at its al properties nue, OU! ig 6 


can Wire Fabrics Co., Mount Wolf, Pa., mar a Salle Street truct . aie 
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to 221 Washington Street, Chicago, 
taxicab 


garage, 80 x 181 ft., at 215 

to cost $175,000 It is to be 
The 

brick 


used by a service. 
Western 


manufact 


Electric Co., Chicago, will erect at Cicero a 


iring building, 37 x 249 ft adjacent to a 


six-story building recently 
The Pullman 


63,500 ft. in the 


completed. 


Couch Co., Chicago, has purchased a plot of 


district on which it 





entral 


manufacturing 


will erect a building at a cost of $300,000 to $500,000 to con- 
form with its present plant on adjoining property 
The Woodruff & Edwards Co.’s foundr Elgin, [ll., was 
recently destroyed by fire involving a s of about $150,000. 
It was necessar to use dynamite t I e | lings to pre 
I t spread f the fire 
I Green Eng ering ¢ East Cl o, Ind., will erect 
factur g ding, 60 x 80 If to cost about $11,000. 
I S Meta I luct 1 ¢ Chicago, has been 
I por d ir ur vitl i l 2,00( 0. Jame 
H Ave T ‘T Vi ! nd J | H ne Chicago, are th 
ator 
Milwaukee 
1 urgent. 
t ns t hardly 
I ent I 1 h up or 
eries rl f ! ire! pre uré 
X Alt f ] et increasing 
ilt Y ( oO} I € ivailabl 
Wis » be ry nd 
né wnel f t possible to « é rging 
r capacities The ong n of t tic 1 tl 
' le rT l } ot { 
} G re H. Sn =f ( tir ( ( nt Street 
! t K & § t con- 
ng ngineer M I fe tl erecti of a bri 
t found! d { x 100 ft i four-story 
r e | l £ ne | tter storel use x 00 ft A 
‘ ‘ y } urnace ha bee talled The 
\ equipped W A U-ton crane 
il pl cL ¢ 1 A be I reased 
0 to I tl these impr nents EF. E. Hinner 
secret i tre iré 
The Menomir Elect Mfg. Co Menominee Micl 
maker « elect ns and other pI ha ececepted 
tl pro} tic f bu é me it Cairo, | to remove its 
business to that cit bout Felt It will be reorganized with 
1 capital sto ‘ $600,000, of which over $250,000 has been 
ibscribed I i , fireproof pla luding a 
foundry, will be erecte on a three-acre site The plant at 
Menominee will ‘ ontinued in operat t least eight 
month longel Her Tidemar president and general 
manager 
The United States Gearshift Co., n turer of hydraulic 
gear-shifting n hanisn f mot icles, Eau Claire 
Wis., ha warded gene! contract to R. L. Rickman, Eau 
Claire, fc structi the first nit <« ts new four-story 
nt, ¢ 80 ft., of 1 cer ‘ teel and brick, with 
eparate office building, 20 x 65 ft. The brass and aluminum 
foundry will be located on the fourth floor and will be 
equipped with gas fur é The machine shop will occupy 


the third floor and the assembling and finishing departments 
the second floor Pending the completion of the new plant 
manufacturing operations will be conducted under contract 


with the Eau Claire Mfg. Co., 
ind machine 


which has started its foundry 


completed L 4. Laursen is 


general manager. 


The Gardner Machine Co., manufacturer of disk grinde1 
etc., Beloit, Wis., has awarded general contract to the Newto1 
Engineering Co., 185 Mason Street, Milwaukee, for the ere 
tion of a pattern storage and general w ehouse costing 
about $40,000 

The Badger Brush (¢ 7 Viiet Street, Milwaukee, |! 
taken over a three-story building, 40 x 80 ft., and will remods 
t for its own purposes at cost of 315,000 

The Chippew | dry & Machine Co., Chippewa Falls 


Wis 


ha nere ced t é pital 


The We S x ( Del Vi cturer 
plating ! mated t 
cost $ { 

The Hun = W Bal ire being 
enlarg¢ t noy I 
40 x 40 f 
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The Northern Foundry Co., Marinette, Ww 
operations in the former plant of the Marinet: 
Dec. 6. It is occupying 19,000 Sq. ft. of flo 
output will be 10 tons of agricultural and aut 
daily, to be increased to 15 
available. 
a. & 


tons as soon as 
Practically the entire production 
Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, W 


The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwauke: 
estimated loss of $30,000 to $40,000 through 1) 
the electric traveling crane employed in its Cc 
coal dock. Reconstruction will be undertake 
E. Uihlein is general manager. 


Detroit 


lr eased industrial activity has unusua 
juir fi machinery, although but few larg 
placed the past week The market is d 
ward trend, and jobbers believe that eac}l 
ncreased demand for tools Deliveries oO! 
machines are set for from six to eight m« 

Money is beginning to flow back into D 
predict that it will soon be more read 
building purposes This is expected to sti 
chine-tool market Skilled labor is in gre 
many plants are iandicapped by their ir 
expert workme! Detroit manufacturer 

the State ire turning more and n 
ture of munitions. 

The furniture manufacturers of Grand 
ized their plants for the manufacture of I 
Grand Rapids Airplane Co. has been organized 
than $200,000 capital stock subscribed It will 
operating company and will distribute contracts 


Government among its member 
Young of the Grand Rapids Show ‘¢ 

Stuart Foote of the Imperial Fur 

Hamilton Hoult of the Luce | 
Kusterer of the Stickley Bros. Furr 


manufacturers 7 
are Samuel D 
president: F 
vice-president; J. 
Co., treasurer; C. C 


Co se 


retary. 


Mich 
istment, presumably in preparation for 1 


Lansing, automobile plants are now underg 


period of readj 


tion contracts. It has been reported that the Reo Mot 
has been assured some shrapnel case contracts 
that end certain changes in machinery are being mad 


Auto 


ambulance car 


Body Co. is reported about to receive i 


bodies 
The 

plant 

the 


Oo start 


Lincoln Motor Co., which is erecting 
for the manufacture of 


Government, has the 


Detroit, 
Liberty 
main part under 
Feb. 15 The 
ell-shaped brick and steel structure, 80 x 


airplane r 
root une 
main building 


operations about 


four-story 
Other buildings include a one-story warehouse, 80 » 
and an 800-ft. building 
Construction of a large administration building has just 
The plant occupies a site at Warre! 
streets. Henry M. Leland, head 
Motor Car Co., is president The company has 
chased about $2,500,000 worth of machine tools for tl 
and the one that is now in operation 


power house, for testing 


started. 70-acre 


Livernois formerly 


Cadillac 


Dodge Bros., Detroit, are rushing work on their 





plant for the manufacture of recoil devices for the G 
ment and expect to have it ready for operation rly 
spring. The main building is of brick and steel, 578 x 515 


The Truck Co., has 
for the brick 
greatly increase its floor space 
structure the 
the past year. 


Federal Motor 
construction of a 


Detroit, 
and addition wl 
With the completior 

have be i 


steel 


company’s facilities will 


The Glass Co., Saginaw, Mi 


Northwestern 


ing the plant of the old Michigan Glass Co. and ¢ 
Officials announce that operations will start Jar 
The Sonora Phonograph Co., Saginaw, Mich s 


planning extensive building operations and ar! 


the number of its employees. 


The Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., Saginaw, Mic! 


work on its new plant and expects to start wor 
on the first of six ships already contracted for 
ernment. Its capitalization has been increased 


George H. Hannum 


Stiver 


F. W. Weeler is 
dent; W. C. Hill, 


president; 
treasurer, and C. W 


secre 


The Four Drive Tractor Co., Big Rapids, Mi 


an addition to its plant 
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Indianapolis okt Siena a es ae ee 





pla ed a ract Wit he & She Co 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 1| for an ore-handling bridge to replace one \ \ 
KF. W. Spacke Machine & Tool Co., Indianapolis, has t * the Pon . om ai ; : : 
da contract from the Government for the manufac- : 
1.275.000 hand grenades The company was recently ' = a oa - ry to be | : 
zed and the factory purchased from Spacke Bros . ; ane 6 re Doing 
i been operating the plant several years The Gov- E se - = 
t will furnish much of the material for the contract : : 
grenades will be loaded elsewhere ’ S 
Standard Pattern & Mfg. Co., Richmond nd ha . ; 
ts name to the Richmond-Standard Mfg. Co : aoe 
Maxwell Motor Co., Newcastle, Ind., has booked a ; 
ent order and increased its ru g schedule fro: t ; 
n hour 
t the plant of the Columbia Mat ( : 
l Le », Caused a ss of $25,0 t 
Superior Concrete Machine Co N I f 5. 
incorpe rated Vith 3ov,00V" i t t 
o blo machines The director re ( ! W 
r, Perry H. McCormick, Fra Vess \ 
Chester A. McCormick 
ve Sul ( Ter Haut i bee { 
» manuf iY : 
eke ver, R. D. He ind | H 
5 4 
. as . é ( . ( Hia 3 
elta Electric | Mar Ind i 
tract I ( { | 
‘ Sa ‘ $ 
Et | Calitornia 
St lard Ste { { i 
permit for a building x x ; 
old one, 280 x 6( x t it > 4 
ompalr has a wal ract W q 
i 
Cleveland 
{ ELA} Le Ll : A 
ge vo me ot ng y Ss! i oUs [ mact e { | 
i the past week, practically all for Government wo rt ' . ist Shipbu : 
ew inquiries are some direct from the Gover we , . \ 
small lots of n nes for pping re nd M ” Ww ' el 
More Government work has een pla ed ind a irge t t . 
s being figured upo! Some Detroit tomol Fits | tat! nt t i to spend 
es are particularly interested in this, as Governme: ’ . — 
vill keep plants busy that would otherwise be forced - \ 1 plar 
1 very limited capacity) Mar of the leading a , ’ . : 
e plants in that city are already being ra abe ul ; : : : 
red into war material plants Among Governme leliveric 
placed last week was one for 50,' ine . comres 7 ; ' . pa 
s divided between two Detroit tutomobDlle inu ster freight te : ore . : range t 
An Akron tire manufacturer is understoood t ie : z . = _ ~ 


iken orders for 450,000 gas masks, and another larg 
r masks is reported to have also been placed with 
n company. The F. B. Stearns Co., Cleveland 
the market for about 100 additional machines fo! 
turing Rolls-Royce airplane motors. Although ur t +s 
reports have come from Washington that the Gov- f 
has decided to change its airplane program and us Baker & Hamilt ; Fra co. jobbers fl 
motors only for scout machines and not for fighting nent ind vel I Hardw ( 

this reported change has not affected the iarge lealer in eav eng : — wn : ' 


¢ } ) 


r airplane motors that were recently placed with er ge heir interest } Det hav he 
plants. worked out 
Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co., St. Clair Avenue and The Rosenberg Iror Metal Cx in ‘| 
venty-third Street, Cleveland, is in the market 
1.000 worth of machine tool equipment, includir 


R 


n. boring mill and a number of small tools, mostly crane 
nd hand milling machines The Pacific ¢ t n ¢ San Frar 
Austin Co., Cleveland, has taken a contract to erect ve acre ind a te for a plant of ! _ | 
acid plant at Forcite, N. J., for the Atlas Powder tay ty, ¢ : ull $1,001 "v 
ngton, Del. It will consist of an absorber hous The Grant Motor Corporation. Cleve ' | 
1 burner and purification house, 94 x 110 ft ng two iditior ts fa 


r house, 28 x 30 ft., and a preheater and convertor 647 ft.. and 160 x 4 ft rlso two-story office } ' 
x 126 ft. The Austin Co. has the contract for thé 60 ft 





the electrical work and foundations equi} Fred Ba t f Oa la ot a 
d will install equipment furnished by the owner completed plans for the tablishment ar . 
preheaters, tanks, filters, etc The plant is to be eable iron found: t will be t té ‘ va tarfront 
r operation March 1. na te r ‘ ' en ae ' 
erican Shipbuilding C Cleveland, w x t ' ‘ 
to the plant of its Detroit subsidiar t Detro TT? ‘ mt St f ttsbure. ¢ 
ng Ci They will include a gray iron foundr ,ddition. 60 x 1 fe to it sin four 
iry, boiler shop, and miscellaneou lildings 60 x ft ‘ 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, | taker ton traveling crar 
from the Chile Copper Co. for a 12-ton ore bridg: will a be added Preparat be 
connection with leaching vats i for a gantr and feed 200 a : : 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for use in triz g cars completed Marc! 


Buffalo re ed 60 ¢ > ner 
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The Dow 
foundry to a capacity of 16 tons of iron and 
per day. An additional 
foundry. 


The By ron Jacksor Iror 


Pump & Engine Co Oakland, 1 enlarging its 
tons of brass 


cupola is being built for the iro: 


into its new factor n West Berkeley d will be complete 
running order Jat All heavy work will be en care 
of in the new factory, the old plant being ut red for 
lighter worl Practicall ll too requres were dered 
2 wv i“vo 

The Sout ! ific Rail ( ounce i building 

ogral it Sacr Oo nclude an $ ) int for work 
or witcl crossing f é ! ! LCceE 
sorie 

The Los Ar ¢ S! b ling & ( Los Ar 
gele i ‘ for the onstructi f pattern shop 
0 x ft forg ind blacksmith sho] 6 100 ft pipe 
hop, 1 al story nd war ‘ 00 x If 
ft., at I Smith's Islan 

The He s Machiner & Supp or Ange has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to manufacture 
machinery, et« The incorporators are Curt \. Herberts and 
Alfred C. Pferdner, Los Angeles, and Benjamin C. Flanagan 


San G 


The National Compressed Air Machinery Co., Los An 


geles, has been incorporated with a ipital of $50,000 t 
manufacture compressed air equipment Fr 4. Hartford, 
senjamin Schonfeld and William A. Cl ? he ir 
irrporators 

The Fulton Shipbuilding Co Lo Angele build a 
new one-story assembling work ‘is x 12 ft it its plant 
mm Mormon Island, Wilmington district 

The McEvoy Well Strainer Co Lé Angeles, ha been 


incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture oil 


Graham and 


Alham- 


well strainers and allied products Frank L. A 
George A. Howk, Los Angeles, and M. J 
bra, are the 


Trumble 


incorporators 


The United Power Co Los Angeles, has acquired the 
former properties of the Electric Power Co., in the San 
Gabriel Canyor ind conten plates the nstruction of a new 


power plant at Iron Fork 


The Safetyford Starter Co., Los Angeles, has been incor- 


porated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture automo- 
bile starters Charles Trephagen, Fred C Stillwell and 


Richard A. Jocqson, are the incorporator 


The Pacific Northwest 


Wash., Dec. 4 


SEATTLE, 
The Barne & Fischer C¢ Seattle, has started operations 


in its new plant, 810 First Avenue South, which will special- 


ize in the manufacture and repair of mill machinery 
Machine Co New Westminster, B. C will 
ouver in 


Westminster and 


The Schaake 


move its general machine shop to Van January 


Its shell making plant will be left in New 
further Government orders that 


will be kept ready for any 


are available The Vulean Iron Work New Westminster, 
will also keep its munition plant intact 

Plans have been completed for the econd structure for 
the Erickson Engineering C Seattle It will be 80 x 360, 


two stories, and cost $20,000 


T. Danielson Vancouver, Wash., will erect plant to 
‘onstruct small boats 

Gold Hil Ore., plans to expend $25,00( n developing its 
water system, in connection Pass-Gold Hill 
irrigation project 

sert Moore, 


mill, to manufacture ties and ship knee 
I 


Toledo. Ore., plans the insta ition of a tie 


Canada 


TORONTO, Dec. 10 
Refining Wor Ltd Montreal, 
with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
Ernest Lafontaine, Nathan 
refine and smelt babbitt 


The Eagle Smelting & 


has been incorporated 
Peter 


others to manufacture, 


3ercovitch, Gordon and 
solder, brass, 
lead and other metals 

Bridge Co., 
now engaged on a 


Montreal. is manufacturing 


contract for one 


The Dominion 
boilers, and is 
Allies It will also manufacture turbines for steam 
The company has obtained controlling in 
Engineering Works, Ltd., Mon- 


business as 


marine 
of the 
power plants 
terest in the International 
Amherst, N. S., and will carry on the 
Additions will be made to the Amherst plant 
Tenders for the work 


treal and 
a subsidiary 
and new equipment will be installed 
will be called in the near future 

The Colonial rebuild 


Lumber Co Pembroke Ont wil 
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its lumber mill, recently destroyed by fire w 


$75,000, and will purchase new equipment 
The Marine & 
Newfoundland, 


Stationary Engine Mfg 


John's, will erect a plant to co 


The Bond Engineering Works, Toronto 


ders for an addition to its foundry on Villie: S 


$8,500 
PrP. H Sydenham Street, B 

have been awarded the 

tion to the foundry of the ¢ 


Galt, Ont., to cost $30,000 The 


Secord & Son 
contract for the erect 
Machiner 


company 


‘anada 


for a 25-ton cran¢ 


The Ontario Wind Engine & Pump Co., Libert 


ronto, is building an addition to its plant to « 


4 vi 
envi £ 





que., 18 receiving prices on i 


with a daily capacity of 250,000 gal 


The Hydro El 


chairman, has decided to construct ext 


ectric Power Commission, Toront 
Beck 
plant of the Ontario 
of over $1,000,000. The extensions will make 

July next and another 20, 
four months All contract 
for the Hydro |} 


Power Co., calling for 
tional available by 
the next three or 
through the Ontario Power Co 


Ciommissio 


The Polson Iron Works, Toronto, was damag 
extent of about $200,000 by fire Dec. 6 The p 
warehouse and a nun 


destroyed and consider 


mill and pattern storage 
buildings totally 
was caused to ships under construction It w 
That 


troyed will be rebuilt without delay and new equ 


were 


ary to suspend operations portion of 


be purchased 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, Dé 

The Bureau of Yards and Navy De 
Washington, will receive proposals until Dec. 17 for 

ing and delivering two 300-kw. motor-generator 
switchboards at the Navy Yard, New York; four 
motor-generator sets and switchboards at the Nav 
Philadelphia; four 300-kw. motor-generator sets and 
boards at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., and three 
motor-generator sets at the Navy Yard, Washington 
ings and specifications No. 2711 may be obtained on 


Docks, 


tion to the commandants of the navy yards named or 


Bureau of Yards and Docks 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies 


counts, Navy Department, Washington, for furnishing 


turret lathes for Philadelphia, schedule 2434, oper 
Dec 17 

Bids were received at the Bureau of Supplies 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, on Noy 


supplies for the naval service 


nishing material and 


lows 

Schedule 2288%; steam engineering; class 11 
deliveries—220 motor generator sets—Bid 6 $70,¢ 
$62,977 10, $85,084.50; 17, $57,867; 18, $65,412; 24 y5 
28, $78,375.55; 42, $66,566; 50, $57,870; 63, $56,511.07 


steam engineering; class 47; Nor 
Class 48 


Schedule 2295%; 
pumps—Bid 61, 


$15,650. 


$10,512.50; 61, 


circulating 
feed water pumps—Bid 51, 
Norfolk—25 oil lubricating pumps—Bid 61 
Norfolk—50 fuel-oil service pumps—Bid 61, 
Norfolk—25 radoget air pumps—Bid 58, $19,825 


$12,700. Cla 
$6,250 Cc 
$9,875 C 


Names of the bidders and the numbers by whi 
designated in the above list follow: 


Bid 6, Burke Electric Co., Erie, Pa.; 10, Crocker-W 
Co., Ampere, N. J.; 17, Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N 


Hoboken, N. J.; 24, Ge 
Holtzer-Cabot 


Klevator 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 28, 
Co., Boston; 42, National Electric Supply Co., 
0, Roth Brothers & Co., Chicago; 63, Robbins & Myer 
Milwaukee; 61 Worthington Pump & Machine Corp 
New York: 51, Scranton Pump Co., New York; 558 
Wheeler Mfg. Co., New York. 


Supplies Co Inc., 


t the following bids were received by the 
Department 


On Dec. 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 


Schedule 1569; steam engineering; class 41; Brookly! 


heavy-duty engine lathe, direct-current motor—Bid 





436: 22, $19,869: 29, $22,035: 36, $1,100, $1,150, and $1 
ternate bid A. Do, alternating current—Bid 15, $26 


99 


ternate bid B. Do, belt driven—Bid 15, $24,424; 22, $1 


$16,000 


Schedule 1567: ordnance: class 51; Hingham, Mass 


horizontal boring and drilling machine, motor driver 
$6,060 
Names of the bidders and their numbers follow 


Bid 15, I. H. Johnson, Jr., Co., Inc., North | 


Washingt 
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lelphia; 22, Manning, Maxwell & M« 
), Niles-Bement-Pond C 


Boston; 27, C. H. MeCart I New ¥ 


HE GERMAN STEEL TRADE 


Deterioration and Additions—Importance 
of the Bri¢y Ore Deposits 


CHES delivered by German stee 
ers at recent annual meetings of 
ynntain many interesting statements. 
e been recently published in the London Jror 
Trades Re 


prominent 


Tf 


Lerma on 


Home ol 


view and extracts from them are as 


Springorum, in addressing the shareholders o 
h Iron & Steel Works Co., pointed out the 
great depreciation in the company’ ach 
plant owing to war work, and especiall; 

f the inferior lubricating materials available 
ick of skilled workmen. It would be necessary 


rely or partly to renew the plant as so 
It had been almost wholly impossible duri: 
r to proceed with the urgently necessary worl 
tension and completion of the 
Further 
ter the war for 


mpany’s de 
large expenditure would be re 
other purposes, co! 
was deemed premature to give any information 
Hilger, manager of the Ver KOnigs und Laura 
nformed the shareholders that the new steel! 
the Kénigshiitte was completed and a new 
teel furnace would be finished at the Laurahiitte 
er. Great value was attached to the utiliza 
the supplies of minette ore. The | 
pplied with Swedish ore and unconditional safety 
tained by the faithful observance of contracts 
r Swedish business friends, where an export vet 
to be expected. The supply of Germany with 

n her western neighbor could 
out by means of long-term contracts, all the 
as the Germans had good experience of the 
s adherence to contracts by the French. Austrian 
ese ore also, as well as the ore which would be 
e in very considerable quantities from Sout! 


aurahiitte 


very probably hye 


a ‘ 


fter the war, would afford substitutes for th 
refusal of deliveries by the Rio Tinto ¢ 


The Briéy Ore Regions 


Beukenberg, speaking at the annual meeting of 
enix Steel Co., referred to the probable situatio 
he war. He stated that the efforts manifested 
Economic Conference in Paris had received great 
nal support by the entrance of the United States 

the war and by the attitude of some of the countries 

South America. The object was to cut off Germany 
ipplies of raw materials and to render the export 
lifficult, if not impossible, through the customs 
of foreign countries, and by special measures 1! 


| to shipping, etc. By means of a victorious war, 


f er, the Germans must prevent the conclusion o 
such agreements or secure their revocation, but ever 
uf ible would be experienced in regaining the old 


question of the future supply of iron ore for 

istry was of special importance, and the speaker 
hat the ore region of Briéy would be retained 
nense value of that basin had been shown dur 
It would have been impossible to carry 
war with such results if the basin had not been 

| immediately on the outbreak of hostilities 

Che es there were soon set in operation and had 
fur d an abundance of ore to the German industry 
ipation of the basin was also an 
n for the German Lorraine indusiry, 
e would have been overrun and paralyzed 
ould not utilize the ore, because of the lack of 
coal supplies, and it was for this reason that 

h demanded the absorption of the coal districts 

If the Briéy basin were obtained, the 


war. 


important 
which 


rucken. 


‘f the German iron industry would be prolonged 
years, and the present production of pig-iron 
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ould maintained for 40 to 50 years. If the 
ilter e wa was not quite fav able, there was y 
verse side to the question, as the Germans would be § 
AD ie exchange fo1 od produ ind raw materia - 
producti I sh, iron a e¢ a 
ma lia in niner\ i 
i Mia 
- 
5 
ia 
rganization ot the Western Electric Co < 
it 
{ e 
+ 
re i ‘ tne ‘ ‘ 
re itior ‘ . ; ; 
‘ tre I ‘ 
} 
les depat ) f 
oon * 
, & 
Rut : 
» 
; a 
t i} 
g pe I 
ry f Ve 
The treasurer lays out tl t 
Ch ne l I tne pure! I pa ton 
same kind of work witl ere t puret 
lT tT ' ; ’ 
ire I the ame ‘ ind 
ining t Ast I 
irrangen ling ‘ 
I y hic} 1dded to t I 
cipal purcl ‘ f ! ! nt | é 
purcnasing de} 
The expe facturing depart ' 
spect the warehous« fre hazards and genet 
eep. The é vhether r nut 
work shal irri he repair shops I n ar , 
a part of the local warehouse organizations, or in the z 
general manufacturing department at Hawthorne ; 
The purpose of this l to see¢ that the rY ] t 1 
plant is built only at such places where the worl ul f 
e done to the best advantage from the point I lew : 
of the whole mpany , 
\ mar igel ir? inded y i ring fa j 
protective measures it it the same time r held | 
trictly iccountabDle for ne result of his nouse¢ He | 
makes ne pe riodical report } the ondition of tl } 
business, such as the volume of sales. the amount 
tock on hand, the amount lt accounts rece! Dle it 
pose his accounts receivable were t run an average | 
fifteen days higher than the tandard set It 
be the treasury department that would call his atte i 
tion to this irlatior eek [rom Nim an explanati i 
therefor, and, in the event that the tuation respor 
sible for it was one calling for expert assistance to the i 
manager, the trea ury department would ery KE | 
furnish from its staff a man competent the ) 
manager correct the tuatior In thi fas! r +} i} 
functional organization works, not to embarra ne 
listributing house man, but to assist hin 


The Working of a General Committee 


Under the general instructions a series of directior - 
ire issued by the heads of the general department 
covering the functior for which the y nave i mpar 
responsibility ind ich lirections are mandator 
throughout the rganization Such instructior vould 
ead to a lack of team work if all of the departmenta 
executives were not working on a common plat These 
common understandings and unit of action are ob 
tained through the meetings of a general committé | 
which composed of the executive heads of the se | 
general departments mentioned 

The members of this genera committees i 
juestions of policy, questions of internal management 
arising in their departments, appropriations for i 
creases of plant or investment, appropriations for « 


pense, and consider such other important 
may be 


pose of this committee 


‘company mat 
ters as brought to their attention. The pur 


: 
WoOrTrk Ss to arrive at con 
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which will represent the combined judgment of its 
members and to develop a uniform company policy in 
all departments. 

In turn, each department large enough to justify it 
has a departmental committee for the same purpose, 
and they have proved to be of great value in bringing 
about common understanding of company policies and 
a singleness of purpose in the work. 

Each year we prepare budgets to cover the sales 
estimated for the coming year and the expenses of 
each department incident to handling this volume of 
business. The complete budget also contains all of 
the other items of expense not directly related to the 
current sales, so that at the beginning of each year 
a standard is set for the work of each unit of the 
organization. As an administrative measure this is of 
the greatest importance. The result desired is defi- 
nitely known. Plans for securing it are made in ad- 
vance, and the doubtful or weak spots in our defenses 
are marked out for special attention. Oftentimes, the 
personnel changes. One man is not fitted to do just 
the work of his predecessor and the load must be 
adjusted to his capacity. At other times the importance 
of the work changes so that jobs must be divided or 
combined. These considerations make it necessary to 
modify our ideal organization, but under such stress 
and strain we try never to lose sight of our ideal, which, 
to our minds, is a highly developed functional organiza- 
tion with an adequate central control. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


Preference for Essential Industries, but Others 
Will Be Handled Carefully 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 11.—An important advance in 
the Government’s policy to discriminate in favor of in- 
dustries contributing to the war and against those 
roughly classed as non-essentials was made during the 
past week when the priority officer of the War Indus- 
tries Board issued a sweeping order giving preference 
in transportation to war material, fuel for certain 
specified purposes, and food products. This action was 
supplemented by the appointment of George N. Peek, 
vice-president of the Deere Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill., as 
the head of the new Bureau of Manufacturing Re- 
sources, the function of which will be to concentrate the 
industrial equipment of the country upon the conduct 
of the war. Further developments will follow as soon as 
time has been afforded for the organization of the 
new bureau, but the Council of National Defense makes 
the reassuring statement that am extremely conserva- 
tive policy will be followed in the treatment of the 
so-called non-essentials and that the guiding principle 
of the new bureau will be intelligent discrimination 
in favor of war industries rather than drastic discrimi- 
nation against the non-essentials. 


Carefully Considered 


Priority Order No. 5, promulgated by Judge Lovett 
Dec. 7, was under consideration by the War Industries 
Board for a fortnight before it was issued. It is char- 
acteristic of the conservatism of the board that, al- 
though the preferences embodied in the order are 
vitally necessary to speed up war work, Judge Lovett 
and his colleagues were reluctant to make any com- 
prehensive order binding upon the carriers lest the 
general industries of the country should be demoralized 
is the result of the discrimination in freight treat- 
ment that would follow. With regard to fuel, the most 
vital of all war supplies, the board decided to defer issu- 
ing a peremptory order until the effect of a formal re- 
quest for preferential treatment in the distribution 
of coal made by Fuel Administrator Garfield on Dec. 1 
could be tested. Both producers and carriers re- 
sponded promptly to Dr. Garfield’s requests, but 
conditions did not improve to the desired extent and 
the efforts made to give preferential treatment to cer- 
tain shipments of coal promised to interfere seriously 
with the transportation of iron and steel and other 
forms of war material. After waiting a week, there- 
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fore, the War Industries Board decided to issu: 
eral order above referred to, the paragraphs 


ond 2 , ig 
to military supplies being as follows: 

3. (a) Shipments of military supplies when } 
direct to the United States Government or ths 
officers of the United States Army, Navy or Shippi: 
or to the Allies or the proper representatives thereof 
to any cantonment, port or encampment, to any , 
export for movement thence to Europe, to any ‘ 
navy yard, or material to any shipbuilding p ' 
contract to the United States Shipping Board for 
purpose of constructing vessels for that Board 

(b) Other shipments for the United States Go t 
as the same may be authorized from time to tim: e 
undersigned as necessary in particular cases, but o n 
request of the United States Army, United States N or 
United States Shipping Board, through a designat er 
or representative of the respective departments, in 


Washington. 
Clearing Up Congestion 


Advices received here from the committee of railroad 
executives now engaged in managing the unified east- 
ern railway systems indicate that excellent progress 
has been made in clearing up congestion east of Chi- 
cago. The routing of exports via southern lines and 
ports of exit has materially reduced the burden of the 
carriers serving munition plants east of Pittsburgh and 
several of the largest steel mills report increasing out- 
put as the result of a larger car supply. The release of 
large numbers of cars unloaded during the week has 
supplied increased rolling stock for the west-bound 
freight movement and the general distribution of food 
and other necessary commodities has steadily improved. 

The Council of National Defense is seeking to allay 
the apprehensions of those interested in so-called non- 
essential industries concerning the policy that will be 
pursued by the recently organized Bureau of Manu- 
facturing Resources. George N. Peek, just appointed 
chief of the bureau, has been designated as the “in- 
dustrial representative” of the War Industries Board 
and, for the present, at least, the bureau organization 
will be held in abeyance, as it is intended to co-ordinate 
Mr. Peek’s work closely with that of the board which 
exercises supremé authority over the industries con- 
tributing to the war. It will probably be a fortnight 
or more before Mr. Peek’s staff will be selected and in 
the meantime his activites will be suggested by the 
developments in the enforcement of the preferential 
treatment outlined in Judge Lovett’s latest priority 
order. 

Special emphasis is placed by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense upon the fact that the policy of the new 
bureau will not contemplate an attack upon the indus- 
tries of the country of minor importance from a war 
standpoint and that the project embodied in the recent 
recommendation of the railroad war board for an em- 
bargo upon some 500 products classed as non-essentials 
has been peremptorily rejected and will not be revived. 

An important feature of the work of the Bureau of 
Manufacturing Resources will be the changing over of 
manufacturing plants from non-essential to essential 
lines of product. In the main, such changes will be 
entirely voluntary and already the Council of National 
Defense has on file applications from a large number 
of manufacturers who desire to take on war work 
in place of producing non-essential goods. It will require 
many weeks to survey these plants and devise methods 
for utilizing their facilities and in the meantime little 
progress is likely to be made in any other direction. 





When changes now being effected by the new in- 
terests in the Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation of Pitts- 
burgh are completed the company’s plant will have @ 
monthly capacity of 2000 tons of rolls. The plant is 
now running at the rate of 1300 tons monthly as com- 
pared with an average for the 10 months ended Oct. 31, 
last, of 1102 and an average for 1916 of 1048 tons. 


The Jeanesville Iron Works, Hazleton, Pa., has 


issued a notice covering the discontinuance on Dec. 15 
of the 10 per cent wage bonus system now operative. 
The employees will receive a flat advance in its stead. 
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